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Simplicity and comprehensibility of propagandist appeal are 
sources of strength to all great political movements. For the 
Marxian doctrine of economic materialism, National Socialist 
political thought has substituted that of racial determinism. The 
“Aryan” or “Nordic” man replaces the abstract homo oeconomicus, 
and the antitheses of “higher races” and “inferior races” corre- 
spond to “exploiter” and “exploited.” The Volk, which is con- 
ceived primarily as a racial community, is the starting point for 
political inquiry, and the State is relegated to a position of sec- 
ondary theoretical importance. As a living, organic social unity 
conditioned by ties of Blutgemeinschaft, the Volk receives its 
legal organization in the State.* It is claimed that National So- 
cialism has alone, among the systems of political thought, fully 
perceived and realized the inner connection between the State and 
the national community (Volksgemeinschaft).* Only a State rest- 


1See Theodore Heuss, Hitlers Weg (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1933), 32. 

“Das Volk ist ein lebendiger, gestalteter, organisch gegliedeter Volk- 
skérper. Der Staat is das organisierte Volk, ist die Volkspersénlichkeit als 
Rechtssubjekt. .. . Das Deutsche Volk ist die Abstammungsgemeinschaft der 
Menschen deutschen Blutes. ...” M. R. Gerstenhauer, Der vélkische Gedanke 
in Vergangenheit und Zukunft (Leipzig, 1933), 112. See also Roland Freisler 
in 1 Preussische Justiz (1933), 526. 

8“According to our conception a ‘Volk’ is a community of men of racial 
kinship who are united by a common history, a common future, common 
language, commong culture and a feeling of belonging together. The most 
important distinguishing characteristic is racial kinship, since that is the 
one that cannot be influenced by the will. The other distinguishing charac- 
teristics ... are of a secondary nature.” Ministerialrat Dr. Conti in J. B. 
Illustrierter Beobachter (1933), 1586. See also Alfred Rosenberg’s speech 
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ing upon the firm physical and spiritual foundations of common 
race may be termed a “vélkischer Staat.’’* 

Since National Socialism is the Weltanschauung of the “heroic 
man,” as Adolf Hitler has said, it can admit to its ranks only 
those who, by their race, are capable of “heroic action.”® In order 
to maintain its cultural and moral level, the German people must 
determine that only its highest racial element, the Nordic, shall 
be permitted to carry out its Weltanschauung and thereby to im- 
press its character upon the State. National Socialism “desires 
that the cultural and political leadership of our people should pre- 
serve the visage and expression of that race which, through its 
heroism alone and thanks to its inner gifts, has created the Ger- 
man Volk out of a conglomerate of elements.’”® 

This doctrine of the fundamental importance of race as the 
factor determining national culture and character, leads logically 
to the conclusion that the primary function of the State is to pre- 
serve the racial purity of the higher elements of the population.’ 
Thus viewed, anthropology and ethnology become the political 
sciences par excellence, the State recedes from the position of 
prominence which it has hitherto occupied, and Volkstum be- 
comes the first concern of politics.’ “The ‘vélkische Weltanschau- 
ung’,” says Hitler, “recognizes the significance of humanity in its 





on “Die rassische Bedingtheit der Aussenpolitik,” at the Reichsparteitag, 
Niirnberg, Sept. 2, 1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, Sept. 3-4, 1933; and 
Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht: Denkschrift des preussischen Justizmin- 
isters (Berlin, 1933), 22. 

On the National Socialist concept of the “vélkischer Staat’” see Karl Loh- 
mann, Hitlers Staatsauffassung (Berlin, 1933), 21 ff. 

5Nationalsozialismus als Weltanschauung,” speech at the Reichsparteitag, 
Niirnberg, Sept. 1, 1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, Sept. 2, 1933. 

“The history of the National Socialist movement will be handed down 
to posterity as the heroic epos of the resurrected German nation. The heroic 
Weltanschauung of the German people has undergone a resurrection through 
the heroic struggle of the N. S. D. A. P..... In Adolf Hitler lived the 
indestructible heroic character of the Nibelungen-nation; in him flamed the 
fire of heroic action in a new form.” Dr. Dietrich (Reichspresschef der 
N. S. D. A. P.) to representatives of the foreign press, Niirnberg, Aug. 31, 
1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, Sept. 2, 1933. 

6Adolf Hitler, cited in note 5. 

™See Gerstenhauer, op. cit., 105, and Hitler’s speech at the S. A.-Fiihrer- 
tagung, Bad Reichenhall, July 3, 1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, July 4, 1933. 

8Volkstum” is the “Volksgemeinschaft in ihrem natiirlichen Bestande und 
in ihrem religiésen und sittlichen Anschauungsleben.” Nationalsozialistisches 
Strafrecht: Denkschrift des pr. Justizministers, 22. 
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original racial elements. In principle, it sees in the State only a 
means to an end, and conceives its purpose to be the maintenance 
of the racial existence of man. It consequently believes in no way 
in the equality of races, but perceives, together with their variety, 
their higher or lesser worth as well, and feels itself obligated 
through this perception to claim the victory of the better and 
stronger, and to demand the subordination of the worse and the 
weaker, in conformity with the eternal Will which rules this 
universe.’”® 

By some writers the duty to preserve the purity of the race is 
elevated to a religious obligation. Writing from an extreme 
German-Christian point of view, Gerstenhauer lays down the doc- 
trine that racial communities are “incorporated forms of expres- 
sion of divine action, of a divine idea which is operative in the 
distinctive characteristics of these communities.” This is not 
race materialism, he says, for “race is itself spirit (Geist), is 
God-given, and there exists no opposition between spirit trans- 
mitted by heredity and that coming from God.” The Germanic 
spirit, which has a special mission imposed by God, is “the divine 
within us, with a Germanic stamp.” Upon this dogma he bases 
the following duty: “Every man has, as his purpose for existence 
and his task, to realize the image of God implanted within him, 
in that he should remain faithful to his nature and develop his 
individuality to its highest possible perfection. . . . We may not 
destroy that which is willed and created by God, we may not de- 
stroy the image of God within us through racial intermixture and 
effacement of the Volkstum; we must keep our blood pure and 
ward off the alien spirit and alien nature which are poison to us.”?° 
The same conviction is found in the following statement by Hitler: 
“I believe that I act today according to the wish of the Almighty 


*Mein Kampf (12. Aufi., Miinchen, 1933), 420-421; also 433, 439. Hitler 
admits the present mixed racial character of the German people, but holds 
that the highest function of the National Socialist State is the conservation 
and advancement of the unviolated remnants of the higher racial elements. 
If the Germans had retained their racial purity, he says, Germany would be 
“ruler of the world,” world history would have taken a different course, and 
a universal peace would have been attained,—not “a peace supported by the 
palm leaves of tearful, pacifistic, hired female-mourners, but resting upon 
the victorious sword of a people of rulers seizing the world in the service 
of a higher culture.” Jbid., 438. 


10Gerstenhauer, op. cit., 144—146. 
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Creator: in that I resist the Jews I struggle for the work of the 
Lord.’”™ 

The idea of race as the fundamental dogma of National Social- 
ism has an undeniable political utility in an authoritarian state. 
It emphasizes the subordination of the individual to an entity 
higher than himself,*? which “existed already at a time not yet 
illuminated by the light of history, and . . . will exist at a time 
which our mind today is yet unable to conceive.”** In itself, the 
concept of the State tends to be a barren abstraction; founded 
upon “Blut” and “Boden” it becomes charged with values of a 
high emotional content. The individual feels himself to be merely 
a link in the great chain of race, and patriotic sentiment is rein- 
forced by pride of blood and consciousness of a higher mission. 

It will be noted that the above utterances, which testify to the 
complete acceptance of an extreme theory of racial determinism, 
are not those of irresponsible individuals, but represent the opin- 
ions of the present leaders of National Socialist Germany. With 
few exceptions, every leader has at some time given public ex- 
pression to the views here described. A tremendous literature of 
a propagandist nature has sprung up about the race question, 
drawing its terminology and its inspiration from a rapidly grow- 
ing body of scientific and pseudo-scientific discussion.’ The polit- 
ical terminology of the race question is employed with little re- 
gard for scientific accuracy. The term “Aryan,” for example, 





11Mein Kampf, 70. 

12See the article entitled “Nazi Culture” in The Times, Nov. 10, 1933. 

18Roland Freisler, in Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht, 9. 

14Tt is possible here only to give a few references to the literature. Pro- 
fessor Hans F. K. Giinther’s Kleine Rassenfrage des deutschen Volkes 
(Miinchen, 1933) is the most convenient and popular of the smaller manuals. 
See also the following works by the same author: Rassenkunde des deutschen 
Volkes, and Der nordische Gedanke unter den Deutschen. Also, L. Schemann, 
Die Rassenfrage im Schriftum der Neuzeit; L. F. Clauss, Rasse und Seele; 
B. R. Schultz, Erbkunde, Rassenkunde und Rassenpflege; C. Kéhn-Behrens, 
Was ist Rasse?; and Volk und Rasse: Illustrierte Monatschrift fiir detusches 
Volkstum, Rassenkunde, Rassenpflege. 

The indebtedness of the exponents of the racial theory to the Frenchman 
Gobineau, the Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and the American 
Madison Grant, is great. Alfred Rosenberg considers Chamberlain’s contribu- 
tion to racial theory to be “the greatest discovery of the passing Nineteenth 
Century.” Das Wesensgefiige des Nationalsozialismus (Miinchen, 1933), 11. 

15It seems that the term “Aryan” has been officially adopted as the most 
inclusive term which embraces all of the white, non-Jewish population of 
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which properly denotes a language-group, is the favorite word for | 
describing that higher branch of the white race of which the 
Nordics form the élite.** The Germans are spoken of as a “race,’’!” 
although it is admitted that they represent a mixture of the Nor- 
dic, Dinaric, Eastern, Falic, East-Baltic, Western and Sudetic 
races, with a small percentage of non-Europeans.** Despite its 
lack of racial unity, the German people is held to constitute a 
Blutgemeinschaft by reason of the predominance, in numbers and 
importance, of the Nordic element.** 

It is not the purpose of the present article to attempt a criticism 
of the scientific foundations of the official National Socialist phi- 
losophy of race, nor to advert to the fate of the race theory at the 
hands of anthropologists in other lands. Since the political as- 
pects of the doctrine alone concern us here, it seems preferable to 
permit its expounders to speak for themselves, without the addi- 
tion of comment. Indeed, it may be doubted whether contrary 
scientific conclusions would be admitted as valid objections to a 
dogma, the truth of which is held to be attested by inner convic- 
tion. As one writer has stated: “The extent to which the science 
of race has already caught up to the actuality and significance of 
race, is not a decisive question. Race reveals itself as might op-_ 
erating through an order of life, through behavior, intention, and 
history—which is disclosed through instinct, vital feeling, evident 
fact and the immediate experience of life. . .. Insofar as race may 





Germany. The term “Nordic,” although it has sometimes been used inter- 
changeably with “Aryan,” would, if adopted, exclude from membership in 
the German Volk some of the most ardent proponents of the racial test. 

16See Giinther, Kleine Rassenkunde, 21-25, 138-148. 

17According to Giinther, “Eine Rassee stellt sich dar in einer Menschen- 
gruppe, welche sich durch die ihr eignende Vereinigung leiblicher Merkmale 
und seelischer Eigenschaften von jeder anderen (in solcher Weise zusam- 
mengefassten) Menschengruppe unterscheidet und immer wieder nur ihres- 
gleichen zeugt.” Op. cit., 11. Gross offers the following: “Unter einer Rasse 
versteht die Anthropologie eine gréssere Gruppe von Menschen, welche durch 
den hereditiren Gemeinbesitz eines bestimmten angeborenen kérperlichen 
und geistigen Habitus untereinander verbunden und von anderen derartigen 
Gruppen getrennt sind.” Quoted, ibid., 10. 

18See Giinther, op. cit., 21-47, 118-138. 

19Adoption of the term “Blutgemeinschaft” has been recommended on the 
ground that it possesses greater definiteness than the terms “Aryan” and 
“non-Aryan,” and in view of the fact that both the Germans and the Jews 
represent racial mixtures. Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht, 47. See M. 
Staemmler, Rassenpflege im vilkischen Staat (Miinchen, 1933), 46 ff. 
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be not only blindly and unconsciously working constants and com- 
ponents of life, but also the object of consciousness, of will and of 
action, there is also necessarily contained in it the conception that 
it is not a rigid and unalterable entity, but one which can be 
shaped, and, to a certain extent, subordinated to the conscious 
will and to historical change.’’*° 

Racialism in National Socialist thought has both a positive and 
a negative side. Viewed as a positive doctrine, it is a theory of 
the racial determination of all human action and of the Aryan or 
Nordic monopoly of all higher cultural values. Upon its negative 
side it is merely antisemitism. The development of the theory in 
recent years and its practical application under the Third Reich 
support the conclusion that its positive expression is merely a 
rationalization of the anti-Jewish feeling which has been the most 
distinctive feature of the National Socialist movement. 

Racial doctrine in its positive form teaches us that the Aryan 
or Nordic is the sole race possessing the capacity to found states 
and create civilizations. Other races can at most be “culture- 
bearing” (Kulturtriigende) ; they can never be “culture-creative” 
(Kulturschépferische). ‘What we see before us today of human 
culture, of achievements of art, science and technology,” Adolf 
Hitler has said, “is almost exclusively the creative product of the 
Aryan. This fact, indeed, permits the not unfounded conclusion 
that he alone was the founder of higher humanity in general, and, 
therefore, represents the prototype of what we understand by the 
term ‘human being’. He is the Prometheus of humanity, from 
whose luminous brow sprang forth to all times the divine spark 
of genius... .’* All the old culture-states owed their establish- 
ment to “Aryan men of Nordic blood,” who produced all the 
higher values of their civilizations. Thus, a race of Nordic con- 
querors founded the culture of Greece, which flourished until the 
deterioration of the ruling race through inter-mixture with their 
inferior subject peoples led to its decline.2* The history of Rome 
is similarly interpreted as a struggle between Nordic patricians 





20Ernst Krieck, Nationalpolitische Erziehung (7. u. 8. Aufi., Leipzig, 1933), 
27. On the historical antecedents of antisemitism in Germany, see F. L. 
Shuman, “The Political Theory of German Fascism,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. 28, pp. 212-219. 

21Mein Kampf, 317. 

22See the address by Dr. Walter Gross (Leiter des Aufklirungsamtes fiir 
Bevélkerungspolitik und Rassenfrage) at the Reichsparteitag, Niirnberg, 
Sept. 1, 1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, Sept. 2, 1933. 
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and non-Nordic plebeians. Its decline is dated from the conces- 
sion of the right of intermarriage to the plebs.** In all civiliza- 
tions, as with the Greek and Roman, the sole cause of cultural de- 
cline is to be found in the racial intermixture of the Nordics with 
the peoples among whom they settled. “Their greatness remained 
only so long as the Nordic blood was sufficiently strong and influ- 
ential. But as soon as the sentiment and purity of blood . . . was 
lost, as soon as the alien was introduced, the downfall of cultures 
and states began and we can follow with consternation in the 
history of all times how the introduction of alien blood is accom- 
panied by the deterioration of morals, of faith, of worth of char- 
acter and of ethics, and how, thereby, the foundations upon which 
had once been erected the edifice of blossoming culture are irre- 
trievably destroyed... .”** In surrendering his racial purity the 
Aryan “lost the place in Paradise which he himself had made,” 
Hitler states. “The intermixture of blood and the lowering of 
the racial level thereupon conditioned is the sole source of the 
perishing of old cultures, for men are not brought to ruin by lost 
wars, but through loss of that power of resistance which is proper 
only to pure blood. .. .*° Every defeat may become the father of 
a subsequent victory. Every war lost may become the source of 
a later uprising, and from every oppression may come the forces 
for a spiritual rebirth—so long as the blood is kept pure.”’** 





23Dr. Frick, Reichsminister des Innern, has laid down “Richtlinien fiir die 
Geschichtslehrbiicher” based upon the racial interpretation of history above 
described. Vélkischer Beobachter, Aug. 16, 1933. He places the migrations of 
the Germanic peoples to the Mediterranean area at a date not later than 
5000 B.C., that is, sufficiently early to account for the Nordic origin of all 
historical civilizations. A similar origin has been claimed for the cultures 
of the Far East. “The Mongolians,” Staemmler says, “have always acted 
destructively. We must at least leave the question open as to whether the 
old Chinese culture was really Chinese and not also dependent upon the 
Nordic.” Op. cit., 6. 

24Gross, cited in note 22. 

25Mein Kampf, 324. See also 441-445. 

26Jbid., 359. Gross states: “Not the favorableness or unfavorableness of 
environment decide the fate of nations, not climate, economics or politics in 
themselves, but solely the power of the race and the soundness of its blood, 
by which are determined rise and fall. And so long as the peoples of the earth 
have been aware of these fundamentals of their existence and have main- 
tained them, their works have had permanence and they have been able to 
surmount every defeat in war and to endure failures of crops and their con- 
sequences.” Cited, note 22. 
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The cultural cycle is completed when a decadent civilization is 
once more vivified by new Germanic blood. During the late 
Roman Empire, Dr. Frick states, the great majority of the popu- 
lation of Italy was composed of the descendants of oriental slaves. 
“The most profound significance of the Germanic migration of 
peoples lies in the fact that it infused fresh Nordic blood into the 
Roman world-empire, which had deteriorated as the result of its 
racial hotch-potch. Therefore, the new blossoming of culture in 
the Middle Ages was unfolded only in those lands in which Ger- 
manic peoples settled permanently... .”?" “If Germanism had not 
appeared in the world, the ‘lasting night’ of the chaos of peoples 
would have spread itself over Europe.”’* 

To the civilizing race of Nordic conquerors is contrasted the 
Jew, who is described as entirely destructive and parasitical.” 
“The Jew,” Hitler declares, “possesses no culture-forming power 
whatever, for idealism, without which there is no true higher de- 
velopment of man, does not exist in him, and never did.’’*° [To his 
malign influence is attributed the French Revolution, liberalism, 
democracy, parliamentarism, pacifism, communism and the worst 
abuses of the capitalistic system-all preparatory steps in a deep- 
laid plot for the Jewish domination of the world.*t The general 
indictment is not confined to the political, economic, and social 
fields,** but has been extended to religion as well. Hitler denies 





27Cited, note 23. 

28Alfred Rosenberg, Das Wesensgefiige des Nationalsozialismus, 11. 

29See, for example, the speech by Dr. Goebbels, Reichsminister fiir Volks- 
aufklarung und Propaganda, on “Rassenfrage und Weltpropaganda,” at 
the Reichsparteitag, Niirnberg, Sept. 4, 1933. Vélkischer Beobachter, Sept. 5, 
1933. 

30Mein Kampf, 332. 

31Jbid., 99, 338-362, 702 ff., 751. For typical statements of the National 
Socialist case against the Jews, see Gottfried Feder, Die Juden (Miinchen, 
1933); Theodore Fritsch, Handbuch der Judenfrage (Miinchen, 1933); and 
Graf zu Reventlow, “Was sind fiir uns die Juden?” in Das neue Deutschland 
und die Judenfrage (Leipzig, 1933), 13-39. 

82The racial theory has been carried over to the field of law. A German 
“Gemeinrecht” corresponding to the Nordic “Rechtsgefihl,” is to be substi- 
tuted for the present alien system based upon the “jiidisch-rémisch Rechtsge- 
danke.” See Helmut Nicolai (Leiter der Innenpolitischen Abteilung der 
Rechtsleitung der N. S. D. A. P.), Die Rassengesetzliche Rechtslehre: Grund- 
ztige einer Nationalsozialistischen Rechtsphilosophie (Miinchen, 1932); G. K. 
Schmelzeisen, Das Recht im Nationalsozialistischen Weltbild (Leipzig, 1934) ; 
and Ernst von Heydebrand und der Lasa, Deutsche Rechtserneuerung aus 
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that the Jews possess any faith in the Aryan and proper sense, in 
that their “religion” is merely a practical guide for life in the 
“Diesseits,” and not a preparation for the “Jenseits.”** That the 
Jews represent a race of lesser value is subject to no doubt,” one 
writer has stated. “A people whose ‘holy writings’ contain so 
many highly critical and, indeed, objectionable passages can be 
termed appropriately only as inferior. All the ‘heroes’ of the 
people of Israel . . . —whether they be patriarchs or judges or 
kings—what are they but mere traders, sensualists or atrocious 
barbarians?”** Among the radical German-Christians there is a 
movement to reject the Old Testament, to “Aryanize” Jesus, and 
to elevate the old Teutonic deities to the rank of religious figures. 
“The Saviour Jesus Christ,” it has been declared, “could never 
have been a Jew by race, on account of his personality and teach- 
ing, which are Aryan-heroic through and through.”* 

The spokesmen of the National Socialist anti-Jewish movement 
do not shrink before epithet. “It is no accident,’ Rosenberg says, 
“that the genius-heroic Siegfried type is the prototype of the Ger- 
man, and the swindler and legacy-hunter Jacob the ideal type of 
the Jew. .. . It is no accident that the representative of the con- 
ception of honor is a slender, tall, light-eyed, forceful man, but that 
the descendants of father Jacob are of a crooked, flat-footed, 
swarthy, crinkly-haired appearance.’’** Another finds it significant 
“that Goethe gives Jewish features to Mephisto, and that Ibsen also 
represents the spirits of temptation, the trolls (in ‘Peer Gynt’) 
as Jews,”’*’ 





dem Geiste des Nationalsozialismus (Berlin, 1933). This subject is dis- 
cussed in detail by the writer in an article, “Roman Law versus Germanic 
Law in National Socialist Legal Theory,” which will appear in the Journal 
of Comparative Legislation and International Law for November, 1934. 

883Mein Kampf, 336. 

84Ottokar Stauf von der March, “Der Feind,” in Das neue Deutschland und 
die Judenfrage, 83. 

%5Artur Dinter, “Die Rassen- und Judenfrage im Lichte des Geistchristen- 
tums,” ibid., 103. Also, Hans Hauptmann, “Die systematische Vernichtung 
der arischen Kulturgiiter,” ibid., 152. 

After citing Psalms 94, 14 with approval, one writer notes that “many 
thoughts are contained in the Bible which emanated from Nordic cultural 
circles and came to the Jews principally through the Nordic Persians.” 
Nicolai, op. cit., 10. 

86Das Wesensgefiige des Nationalsozialismus, 12-13. 

87Dinter, op. cit., 101. 
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The distinction between Aryan and Jew, being grounded in 
race, is conceived as ineradicable. According to the National So- 
cialist conception, the Jewish character is incapable of regenera- 
tion, and neither a German descent traceable for centuries nor 
possession of a sense of German nationality can transform a Jew 
into a Volksgenosse. The demand that Jews be excluded from all 
responsible positions in public life is for National Socialists “so 
self-evident as to require no further explanation,” Gottfried Feder 
states. “Whoever sees in the Jew only ‘a German citizen of Jew- 
ish faith’—and not an alien, firmly-excluded people of pronounced 
parasitical tendencies—cannot understand the indispensability of 
this demand. Whoever states that a kohlrabi which has grown up 
by chance in a strawberry-patch is a strawberry-plant, or who be- 
lieves that he is able to gather strawberries from it by talking, 
deceives himself, as does he who believes that a young lion, thrown 
into a flock of sheep, will grow up as a sheep.’’** 

The racial doctrines of the National Socialist Party have not 
remained in the realm of theory, but have been actualized in a 
series of legislative enactments and in extra-legal discriminatory 
practices. The “Program of the N. S. D. A. P.,” adopted at 
Munich on February 25, 1920,*° provides that “Only one who is a 
Volksgenosse may be a citizen of the State (Staatsbiirger). Only 
one who is of German blood can be a Volksgenosse, without refer- 
ence to confession. Therefore, no Jew can be a Volksgenosse... . 
The right to determine the leadership and laws of the State shall 
belong only to citizens of the State. We therefore demand that 
every public office, of whatever variety and whether it is in the 
Reich, Land, or Gemeinde, shall be filled only by citizens of the 
State.”*° These principles have been applied in legislation which 
excludes from public office and from the higher professions those 
who are not able to prove pure Aryan descent for two generations. 
By a law of April 7, 1933, it is provided that all officials not of 
“Aryan derivation” are to be retired.*t This “Aryan clause” is 





88Das Programm der N.S. D. A. P. und seine weltanschaulichen Grundge- 
danke (101-110. Aufi., Miinchen, 1933), 43. 

89Text in Feder, op. cit., 19-22. 

40Points 4 and 6. 

41Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufbeamtentums (Reichsgesetzblatt, 
I, 175), §3. 

The “Aryan clause” applies to officials of Reich, Linder and Gemeinden, 
with exception of those who have served as front soldiers, or have had fathers 
or sons killed, in the World War [§3 (2)]. See Hans Seel, Erneuerung des 
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interpreted to mean that a person “is not deemed to be Aryan if 
he is descended from non-Aryan, and especially Jewish, parents 
or grandparents. It suffices if one parent or grandparent is non- 
Aryan. This is especially to be assumed if one parent or grand- 
parent has belonged to the Jewish religion.’*? On June 30, 1933, 
the Reichsbeamtengesetz was amended to provide that a person 
who is non-Aryan or married to a non-Aryan may not be called to 
public office under the Reich. Any officer marrying a non-Aryan 
is to be dismissed.** In the schools, non-Aryan students are re- 
stricted in number to the proportion to the total enrollment which 
equals the proportion of non-Aryan inhabitants to the total popu- 
lation of Germany. The official motivation points out that the 
number of non-Aryans living by manual labor is small, and that 
their disproportionate representation in the higher professions is 
greater than a self-respecting people can permit. 





Berufsbeamtentums (Des Recht der Nationalen Revolution, Heft 4, Tibingen, 
1933), 30-31. 

42Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Wiederherstellung 
des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom. 11. April 1933 (RGBI. I, 195), §3. 

*8Gesetz zur Anderung von Vorschriften auf dem Gebiete des allgemeinen 
Beamten-, des Besoldungs- und des Versorgungsgesetz (RGBI. I, 433), amend- 
ing par. 3, §1 of the Beamtengesetz of March 31, 1873. See the Richtlinien des 
Reichsministers des Innern zu §1 a Abs. 3 des Reichsbeamtengesetzes in der 
Fassung des Gesetz vom 30. Juni 1933. Vom 8. August 1933 (RGBI. I, 575). 

On the application of the “Aryan clause” to the legal profession, see: 
Gesetz tiber die Zulassung zur Rechtsanwaltschaft. Vom 7. April 1933 
(RGBLII, 188), §§ 1, 2; and Gesetz betr. die Zulassung zur Patentanwaltschaft 
und zur Rechtsanwaltschaft. Vom 22. April 1933 (RGBI. I, 217), §1. 

The clause was applied to the clergy by a Church-law passed on Sept. 6, 
1933, by the General Synod of the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian 
Union. Pending final settlement by the state, it was suspended on November 
16 by the Ecclesiastical Ministry of the United German Evangelical Church. 

*4For the text of the “Amtliche Begriindung,” see Hoche, Die Gesetzge- 
bung des Kabinetts Hitler, Heft 2 (Berlin, 1933), 367. 

Gesetz gegen die Uberfullung deutscher Schulen und Hochschulen. Vom 
25. April 1933 (RGBI. I, 225), §4. 

The Jewish population is about 1.5 per cent of the total population. In 
Prussia in 1925, 5.94 per cent of the Jewish population and 4.85 per cent 
of the total population were included in the following categories: “Offentliche 
Verwaltung, Beamte der Rechtspflege, auch Heer und Marine, Kirche, Gottes- 
dienst, Rechtsberatung und freier Beruf.” The percentages of Jews who 
were independent physicians, lawyers and editors were 17.9, 27.0, and 4.6 of 
the total number, respectively. In Berlin, the percentages were 47.9, 50.2, 
and 8.5, respectively. Vélkischer Beobachter, July 9, 1933. For full statistics, 
see von Leers, op. cit., 140-158. 
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The “Program” of 1920 is almost completed by the law of July 
17, 1933, on the recall of naturalization and forfeiture of German 
nationality. Naturalizations which have taken place be ween No- 
vember 9, 1918, and January 30, 1933, may be withdrav'n if they 
are deemed not to be “desirable.”*® This provision is .o be ad- 
ministered from a “vélkisch-national” point of view, and is aimed 
principally at the Eastern Jews who emigrated to Germany in 
large numbers following the close of the War, and especially dur- 
ing the inflation period.** The law further provides that German 
citizens resident abroad may be deprived of their nationality if 
they have injured German interests through conduct which con- 
stitutes a violation of their duty of fidelity to the Reich and Ger- 
man people, or if they refuse to obey a summons to return to Ger- 
many. In these cases their property may be confiscated.*7 These 
sections are directed against émigrés carrying on an anti-German 
propaganda, and have in practice been applied almost exclusively 
to Jews.** 


The above legislation is based squarely upon the doctrine that 
the weightiest task of the new State is to encourage the advance- 
ment of the higher racial elements of the population and to assure 
their decisive importance in the formation of the national life and 
character through the exclusion of members of the “inferior non- 
Aryan races” from all positions of authority and influence. Ac- 
cording to the National Socialist conception, this purpose can be 
fully attained only if all racial intermixture is placed under a 
penal prohibition, and the purity of the dominant race thus pre- 
served. Legislation of this character has been urged repeatedly, 





45Gesetz iiber den Widerruf von Einbiirgerungen und die Aberkennung 
der deutschen Staatsangehérigkeit (RGBI. I, 480), §1. 

46Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes zur Widerruf von Einbirge- 
rungen und die Aberkennung der deutschen Staatsangehérigkeit. Vom. 26. 
Juli 1933 (RGBI. I, 538). 

47§2, 

48Verordnung cited in note 46. See the Vélkischer Beobachter, July 14, 
1933; Aug. 25, 1933. 

The diplomatic representatives of several “non-Aryan” states are under- 
stood to have expressed concern as to the race legislation to the German 
Foreign Office. In a recent interview, Dr. Frick stated that the German 
Government “wishes in no way to pass judgment upon the worth of other 
races. It is quite conscious of the fact that many peoples who differ racially 
from the German people represent an old and high culture. ... The race 
legislation,” he said, “is only an act of self-defense, and not of hate.” 
Jiidische Rundschau, Dec. 8, 1933. 
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and would only add a penal sanction to a deeply-rooted unwritten 
rule.*® Association between members of the two divisions of the 
populatio is already visited with such effective extra-legal sanc- 
tions tha%, the incorporation of the popular rule in a formal text 
would not greatly alter the material situation. A law of this char- 
acter would certainly meet the approval of the Fiihrer, who, in 
the forceful and full-blooded language of his earlier days, declared 
that “A vélkischer Staat will first of all have to lift marriage from 
the the level of a perpetual racial disgrace, in order to give to it 
the consecration of that institution which is called upon to beget 
images of the Lord, and not abortions between man and ape.’’®° 
Prohibition of racial intermixture becomes an act of elementary 
self-defense when it is believed that the conscious purpose of the 
Jew is to weaken the resistance of other peoples to his plans of 
world domination through a deliberate destruction of their racial 
purit “The black-haired Jewish youth,” Hitler asserts, “lies 
in wait for hours, satanic glee in his countenance, for the unsus- 
pecting maiden whom he dishonors by his blood. . . . He seeks by 
all means to destroy the racial foundations of the people which is 
to be subjugated. Just as he himself purposefully corrupts 
women and maids, so also does he not shrink from tearing down 
boundaries of blood for others. .. . Jews were and are the ones to 
bring the negro to the Rhine, always with the same deep design 
and clear aim of destroying the hated white race through the 
bastardization thereby inevitably resulting, of hurling it from its 
cultural and political heights, and of rising to be its masters... . 
Thus, he seeks systematically to lower the level of the race through 
a perpetual poisoning of the individuals.”™ 

In a Denkschrift published in November of the present year, 
Hans Kerrl, the Prussian Minister of Justice, proposes certain 
guiding principles for the renovation of the penal law upon a 





*°See, for example, Nicolai, op. cit., 45-46; Schmelzeisen, op. cit., 25-26; 
and von Heydebrand und der Lasa, op. cit., 29 ff. 

The National Socialist program calls for “Eugenik” as well as for 
“Rassenpflege.” See, Gesetz zur Verhiitung erbranken Nachwuchses. Vom. 14. 
Juli 1933 (RGBI. I, 529), and Staemmler, op. cit., 45-46. 

50Mein Kampf, 445. 

51] bid., 357. 

“These black parasites of nations systematically corrupt our inexperienced, 
young blonde maidens, and thereby destroy something which can never in 
this world be replaced.” Ibid., 630. 
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National Socialist basis.°*? Although the concrete suggestions 
made therein do not constitute an official project,®* they are en- 
titled to weight in that they represent the collective opinion of the 
Prussian Ministry of Justice, and in view of the fact that several 
of the collaborators in the preparation of the Denkschrift are also 
members of the committee which was appointed on November 3 
for the purpose of drawing up a new penal code for the Reich. 
One of the most interesting innovations is contained in the section 
entitled “Schutz von Rasse und Volkstum: Angriffe auf die 
Rasse,”**’ in which it is proposed that a penal protection be ex- 
tended to the purity and honor of the race through the creation of 
three new offenses: “race treason (Rasseverat),” “violation of 
the honor of the race (Verletzwng der Rassenehre),” and “endan- 
gering of the race (Rassengefihrdung).” ‘The protection of the 
German blood-community from the standpoint of race is here 





52Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht: Denkschrift des Preussischen Justiz- 
ministers (Berlin, 1933). 

On National Socialist theories of penal law reform, see H. Fritzsche, 
“Gedanken iiber Nationalsozialismus und Strafrecht,” Deutsches Recht 
(1933), 172 ff.; W. Sauer, “Aufgaben und Gefahren der Strafrechtsreform,” 
ibid., 176 ff.; K. Peters, Nationalsozialismus und Strafrecht,” Jwristische 
Wochenschrift (1933), 1561 ff.; H. Gerland, “Neues Strafrecht,’’ Deutsche 
Juristen-Zeitung (1933), 858 ff.; Erik Wolf, Krisis und Neubau der Stra- 
frechtsreform (Tibingen, 1933); and H. D. Freiherr von Gemmingen, 
Strafrecht im Geiste Adolf Hitlers (Heidelberg, 1933), and the literature 
there cited. 

53Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht, 12. 

54For the membership of the committee, see the “Amtliche Bekanntmachung 
des Reichsjustizministers (Dr. Franz Giirtner),” 1 Deutsche Justiz (1933), 
622. 

55Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht, 47-49. 

Note that Dr. Roland Freisler and Dr. Grau, who urge the adoption of the 
section of “Schutz von Rasse und Volkstum,” are also members of the 
Reichsstrafrechtsausschuss. In Herr Kerrl is Vorsitzender des Fiihrerrats 
der Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht, and Dr. Freisler is Stellvertretender 
Vorsitzender des Fiihrerrats and Vorsitzender der Strafrechtabteilung. The 
Akademie is collaborating unofficially in the preparation of the code. See 
the Vdélkischer Beobachter, Dec. 8, 1933. Note also that Dr. Frank (who 
holds the important posts of Bayerischer Justizminister, Reichsjustizkom- 
missar, Leiter der Rechtsleitung der N. S. D. A. P., Fiihrer des Bundes 
Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Juristen, und Fiihrer der Akademie 
fiir Deutsches Recht) has expressed his conviction of the necessity for 
protection of the race through the penal law. See his speech to the Reichsta- 
gung des Bundes Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Juristen at Leipzig, Sept. 
30, 1933. Reported in 1 Deutsches Recht (1933), 195. 
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placed in the first rank, corresponding to the surpassing impor- 
tance of race for the structure of the national community,” the 
motivation states. “Penal legislation in the past has not recog- 
nized this task; National Socialist penal law here enters new 
juristic territory, and, with legal creativeness, must form new 
provisions.”’** ‘The fundamental principle of the bygone I-period 
(Ichzeit), that everyone who possesses a human face is equal, de- 
stroys the race and thereby the vital force of the people. It is 
therefore the task of the National Socialist State to bring to a 
halt the intermixture of races which has taken place in Germany 
in the course of centuries, and to endeavor that the Nordic blood, 
which is still decisive in the German national character today, 
shall again give to our life its special stamp.” The first condition 
of the new policy shall be that “henceforth no Jews, negroes or 
other colored persons be absorbed into the German blood.”** In 
accordance with these principles, the following text is proposed: 


Whoever undertakes to contribute to the deterioration and dis- 
integration of the German Volk through the cohabitation of a Ger- 
man with a member of an alien blood-community or race, whose 
exclusion (Fernhaltung) from the German blood-community is 
ordered by law, is guilty of race treason. 

It is also race treason if the cohabitation takes place with the 
use of means for the prevention of conception. 

It shall be considered as an especially grave case if 

1. The race treason has been committed with fraudulent con- 
cealment of membership in an alien race or blood-community, or by 
means of deception as to this fact; 

2. The race treason has been committed in marriage, and one 
party thereto has been led to enter into marriage through fraudulent 
concealment of the membership of the other party in an alien race 
or blood community, or by means of deception as to this fact.5* 


The section on “Violation of the honor of the race,” is aimed to 
prevent conduct which offends the national sense of decency, as, 
for example, “if German women shamelessly frequent the com- 
pany of negroes.” It provides that: 


Whoever, as a German, undertakes to indulge in public associa- 
tion with members of colored races, to the gross violation of national 





5*Nationalsozialistisches Strafrecht, 22. 

5] bid., 47. 

58] bid., 48. 

“All sexual intercourse between a German and a member of an alien race 
is to be made punishable as to both parties as race treason.” Ibid., 47. 
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sensibilities or in a shameless manner, is guilty of violation of the 
honor of the race.5® 


The purpose of the final section is to give an added sanction 
to those preceding: 


Whoever undertakes 

1. To violate the above provisions for the maintenance of the 
purity of the German blood-community or for its improvement, or 

2. To oppose measures for the enlightenment of the German Volk 
as to the maintenance of the purity of its blood-community, and as 
to its improvement, commits the offense of endangering the race.® 


The ultimate solution of the problems raised by the anti-semitic 
policy of the National Socialist Government will test the states- 
manship of the new regime. The question cannot be merely an 
internal one, and a government which desires to improve its inter- 
national standing can hardly continue to ignore the fact that its 
rigorous execution of a policy which has brought hardship to a 
considerable section of the German population has created abroad 
a profound distrust of National Socialist aims and methods. “The 
world,” Justizkommissar Dr. Frank has stated, “speaks today of 
the few Jews who have been expelled from their positions; it 
never speaks of the thousands and millions who have been driven 
to distress and suicide through these very persons.”*' Such a 
summary disposal of the problem, typical of the negative approach 
prevalent in Germany at the present time, is scarcely convincing 
to a world opinion which doubts the validity of the premises 
underlying the race legislation, and sees in it a confirmation of 
many of its former suspicions as to the methods and spirit of 
German government. 





59] bid., 48. 
607 bid., 49. 
61Vélkischer Beobachter, July 9-10, 1933. 























MEDICINE IN TRANSITION 


BY LOUIS S. REED 
The University of Texas 


The economic organization of the industry of medical care, 
under which term I wish to include the services of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and hospitals, is now undergoing changes of 
great scope and magnitude. These changes are occurring pri- 
marily as a result of past technical advance in the science and art 
of medicine, and their effect will be to bring about a better adjust- 
ment of the economic organization of medical care to modern 
medical technology. Secondarily, the changes are occurring be- 
cause of the growth of a public sentiment that health is a matter 
of social concern and that everyone should have at his disposal all 
services necessary for the winning and maintenance of health. 
The growth of this belief presents many analogies to the growth 
of a similar sentiment in the field of education. 

The end result of these changes in the economic organization of 
medical care will probably be (1) the substitution for perhaps 
all except the very well-to-do of some form of group payment of 
the nature of insurance, for the present method of individual pay- 
ment for service, when and if received; (2) the socialization of 
medical care for the bulk of the population; and (3) as following 
partly from the above, the elimination of the individual private 
practitioner as we know him today from the larger part of the 
field of medical practice. It is the purpose of this paper to indi- 
cate the background and causes of these changes and the develop- 
ment thus far. 

During the past few decades the customary method of payment 
for medical services, that is, payment by fee by the individual pa- 
tient for services as rendered, has come to be more and more out 
of harmony with the technology of medicine. The situation has 
now reached the point where it creates very real hardship for the 
buying public, and where the public “wants to do something about 
it.’ This lack of harmony has been created by the technical ac- 
complishments of medicine itself. It is hardly too much to say 
that medicine has made greater strides in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease during the past sixty or seventy years than in all 
previous time. This advance in knowledge has entailed an in- 
crease in the duration and expense of training for the medical 
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practitioner; it has split medicine up into a large number of spe- 
cial fields or specialties, in which the achievement of competency 
usually requires further study beyond that proper for general 
practice; it has brought into being the hospital as the place where 
serious illness is treated; it has brought the X-ray, numerous 
complicated and expensive diagnostic tests and procedures, costly 
drugs and therapeutic agents—in short, the whole complex of 
skilled techniques, facilities, and equipment which comprises 
modern medical service. 

This advance in the knowledge and armamentarium of medicine 
has resulted, on the one hand, in a great decrease in the toll of 
sickness. The lives and earning time saved today which would 
have been lost under the medical technique of say, 1900, would, if 
valued in dollars and cents, amount to many billions of dollars per 
year. But on the other hand, it has brought, and necessarily so, 
a large increase in the cost of medical treatment. The growth of 
science and its application to industry has made possible a great 
decline in the cost of things in terms of human service, because 
standardized commodities may be produced by mass production 
methods. But medical care consists for the most part of services; 
services rendered by individuals to other individuals, and these 
services, with some slight though significant exceptions, cannot be 
standardized and hence they cannot be produced by mass produc- 
tion methods.? And since the advance in medical technology has 
meant a multiplication of services, and since the unit cost of these 
services, again with some few exceptions, cannot be reduced 
through mass production methods, it is inevitable that the cost of 
medical care should have increased in the past, just as it is quite 
inevitable that it will increase in the future. For example: in 
1880, a man is taken sick. A general practitioner attends him. 
The man has cancer though the general practitioner cannot find 
it out. The sick man is cared for at home (in those days the two- 
room apartment was unknown) ; his family nurses him (in those 
days families were larger and neighbors more neighborly) ; the 
general practitioner sees him occasionally. At the end of six 
months, he dies. The bill is $50. In 1934, a man is taken sick. 





‘In 1873 there were 35,000 hospital beds; in 1931, 974,115. 

*Immunization treatments for smallpox, diptheria, typhoid, are stand- 
ardized and might be performed for children by “mass production” methods 
with considerable saving over the methods now commonly employed. 
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A general practitioner sees him, thinks that it may be cancer, ad- 
vises X-ray pictures. The pictures are taken, the general practi- 
tioner is almost sure it is cancer. A specialist is called in. Yes, 
it is cancer. The man goes to the hospital; there are more X-ray 
pictures and some laboratory tests; a surgeon operates. The op- 
eration is very difficult and there are complications. The patient 
is very sick. He has to have a day and a night nurse; physicians 
attend him daily. At the end of six months he is pronounced well 
and is allowed to go home to convalesce. Bill: General practi- 
tioner $50, hospital $500, surgeon $350, nurses $400, consultants 
$110, X-ray, laboratory, and incidental items, $90. Total $1500. 
This is what is known as the catastrophic expense of catastrophic 
illness. The catastrophic illness is not new; the catastrophic ex- 
pense is new; it is a child of modern medicine. 

It is the development of expense of this order of magnitude, 
apt today to attend serious illnesses of certain sorts, which has 
brought the incompatibility of individual payment for medical 
care and modern medical technology. The existence of financial 
hazards contingent upon the occurrence of certain accidental or 
uncontrollable events is a familiar fact. Financial hazards of 
such sort result from the death or incapacitation of the bread- 
winner, from fire, from shipwreck, from accident liability. Pro- 
tection from these hazards has been widely achieved through the 
device of insurance. The advance of medical technique has now 
added another hazard to those against which protection is needed 
—the hazard of heavy expense for medical care in cases of serious 
illness. 

Actual experience as ascertained by various surveys shows this 
clearly. Take, for instance, families with incomes between $1200 
and $2000 annually. Of these families, 62 per cent will incur 
medical costs for the year of less than $60; another 30 per cent 
will have medical expenses of from $60 to $200; while the last 8 
per cent will have medical expenses running from $200 to $1000 
and over. In any particular year, out of any 1000 families on this 
income level, 20 will have medical bills ranging from $400 to over 
$1000. These bills, if paid, would absorb from a third to a half, 
on the average, of the family’s entire year’s income. Or take 1000 
families with incomes between $2000 and $3000. The experience 
with these families will be as follows: 644 of them will incur med- 
ical costs of less than $100; they were the ones who in that par- 
ticular year were lucky. Another 191 will have bills of between 
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$100 and $200; they were only moderately lucky. Still another 
106 families will have medical costs running between $200 and 
$400; they were rather heavily hit. Finally, 48 of the families 
will have medical expenses in that year of $400 and over, of whom 
9 will have costs between $700 and $1000, and 3 will have costs of 
$1000 and over. Generalizing from this, it may be said that in 
any one year about 5 per cent of the families on any given income 
level will require medical services of such kind and quantity as 
will pile up costs of catastrophic proportions. The sum total of 
the outlays of these 5 per cent will amount to about 30 per cent 
of the total expenses of all families on this income level.* 

The uneven distribution of the cost of medical treatment, and 
the lack of any protection against this hazard, creates a hardship 
not only for the general public but also for certain of the agencies 
furnishing medical care, particularly hospitals. These institu- 
tions have been affected in such manner as to become strong pro- 
ponents of a change in the method of payment for medical care. 
The reason for this is that the uneven incidence of sickness costs 
has increased unduly the burden of charity care, by throwing into 
the ranks of those unable to pay for care in serious illness, many 
who would otherwise be able to pay their own way. Consider the 
case of a family which could afford to spend $100 annually for 
medical treatment, an amount which if paid by each of a group of 
families into a central pool would suffice to provide that group of 
families with all needed care. But this family does not have the 
opportunity of paying for care in this way. It pays for care when 
and as needed. For, say, 10 years, the family suffers no severe 
illness, and it pays but $30 a year for the small volume of care 
required. In the eleventh year the breadwinner of the family is 
overtaken by a severe, catastrophic illness. The family’s in- 
come stops and its medical expenses mount. The case requires hos- 
pital, nursing, and doctor’s services which would cost, say, $800. 





8These data are taken from a nationwide survey of the medical care and 
costs of 8,700 families, undertaken by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. (I. S. Falk, M. C. Klem, and Nathan Sinai: The Incidence of Illness 
and the Receipt and Costs of Medical Care among Representative Families. 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care Publication No. 26, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933.) For the specific figures quoted above see L. S. Reed: 
The Ability to Pay for Medical Care, C.C.M.C. No. 25, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, pp. 68-69. These figures show the distribution of costs among 
families living in cities of over 100,000 population. The distribution of costs 
among families living in smaller communities is approximately the same. 
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By the time the family has paid out $500, it has no further re- 
sources, and the case becomes a charity case. There are two 
things worth noticing about this example: First, how a family 
which would be self-supporting on a group method of payment, 
becomes an object of charity under the individual method of pay- 
ment; and second, that during the 11 years as a whole, the family 
has spent for medical care considerably less than it would have 
spent had it paid $100 annually on the group or insurance basis 
of payment. The illustration is quite valid. Experience with in- 
surance both here and abroad has shown that on the average, 
families in the low income groups will devote a larger share of 
their budget to medical care when paying a fixed sum annually 
under insurance, than when paying variable amounts on the indi- 
vidual payment basis. . 

The burden of charity care imposed upon hospitals by the in- 
ability of people to meet the heavy costs of severe illness on the 
individual payment basis, has been very large. Of course, not all 
charity results from this cause; some comes from the fact that a 
portion of the population is too poor to pay for needed medical 
care whatever the system of payment. Be that as it may, the bur- 
den of charity care upon hospitals is great. For instance, a survey 
in Philadelphia before the depression showed that 40 per cent of 
hospital care as measured by days of care was rendered to “free” 
patients. In New York City 60 per cent of the hospital expense 
is for the treatment of patients unable to pay the cost of their 
care. A nationwide survey four years ago showed that 52 per 
cent of the hospital care rendered to members of families with 
incomes under $1200 was free of charge, and that 23 per cent of 
such care given to people with incomes between $1200 and $2000 
was free.* Some of this free care was performed by tax-supported 
hospitals, but with all due allowance for this, the figures indicate 
an immense load of charity work carried by the voluntary hospi- 
tals of the country. Funds to meet the cost of service rendered 
to free or part pay patients by the voluntary hospitals have been 
obtained from private donations, income from endowments, com- 
munity chests, etc., and by charging full-pay patients more than 
the cost of the services rendered them, but even before the depres- 
sion these props were showing signs of failing under the heavy 





*L. S. Reed, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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load of charity work. The depression aggravated a situation al- 
ready acute. As the president of the United Hospital Fund of 
New York recently put it: 


Financially, our voluntary hospitals are the victims of a creeping 
paralysis. Their resources are shrinking while their deficits are 
soaring to a point where they may soon force some of these institu- 
tions to curtail their work or close their doors. ... Their private 
rooms are two-thirds empty, but their wards are crowded... 5 


In this situation hospitals have looked to governmental subsidy 
and hospital insurance as ways out. Within the past few years a 
considerable number of hospitals all over the country have estab- 
lished systems of hospital insurance. 

The tremendous volume of charity work inevitable under pres- 
ent conditions raises difficulties not only in the field of hospital- 
ization but throughout the whole gamut of medical care. In fact 
—to diagnose the problems of medical care in one sentence—the 
economic organization of medicine is sick with the disease of 
charity-itis. Physicians give charity care, and then pass on the 
cost to their paying patients. From this emerges the sliding scale 
of charges (i.e., charges supposed to be apportioned to the pa- 
tient’s means), a practice which undoubtedly constitutes the 
greatest single source of friction between the medical profession 
and the public. Under this arrangement paying patients are 
taxed, though in an unscientific, hit-and-miss fashion, to support 
the free work of doctors, but, let it be remarked, the burden is 
laid upon them at a time when, having the cost of their own serv- 
ices to pay for, they can ill afford to be the vicarious donors of 
charity. The situation is somewhat akin to that which would 
exist if our public schools were supported by fees paid by the 
parents whose children were then attending, and if these fees cov- 
ered the cost of education not only for their own children but for 
the children of parents too poor to pay for their offsprings’ 
schooling. 

From still another aspect, the advance in medical knowledge has 
brought about a lack of concord between present day medical 
technology and the present method of payment for medical care. 
Great gains in health can now be achieved through the thorough 
and widespread application of preventive procedures, and through 
the institution of treatment at the onset or in the early stages of 
illness. Now the customary method of payment for care tends to 





5N. Y. Times, Nov. 6, 1933. 
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deter this since the medical fee raises a barrier between doctor 
and patient. It is the way of humans to put off the taking of pre- 
cautions against what seem to be remote and improbable contin- 
gencies and this inertia is increased when the precaution costs not 
only time and trouble but money. Certainly it has hitherto been 
found difficult to “sell” people on medical services of a preventive 
nature. In fact the only way in which it has been possible to 
achieve even the present extent of immunization of the population 
against smallpox and diphtheria has been to hold out services free 
of charge to people in the lower income brackets. Thus 41 per 
cent of all immunizations in the country are now performed in 
public clinics, and 70 per cent of all such services received by peo- 
ple with incomes under $1200 annually, are provided free of 
charge.*® 

In contrast to the present system of payment, group payment, 
i.e., where the member of the group pays a fixed sum annually 
which then entitles him to care as needed, without further cost, 
levels the economic barrier between doctor and patients, and thus 
encourages rather than discourages preventive care and early 
treatment. It is this last factor which has on the whole been the 
dominant motive in the establishment by many universities of stu- 
dent medical services supported in whole or part by fixed fees per 
annum. One of the advantages of these services is that the ab- 
sence of any fee per visit encourages the students to see or call a 
doctor when they feel only slightly ill. Did the system not exist, 
we could be quite sure that many of the students in their desire to 
save a few dollars would delay calling a doctor when taken sick, 
until they no longer had any doubts about their being ill, by which 
time they might quite possibly have infected some of their fellows, 
and they themselves be vulnerable to a more serious and longer 
drawn out illness than would otherwise have been the case. 

The factors dealt with in the preceding pages have been impor- 
tant factors in the development in every important European 
country of sickness insurance systems covering the lower 
half or two-thirds of the population. We in this country will 
travel the same road; we are already started upon it. 

A second main cause of changes now occurring in the economic 
organization of medicine lies in the growth of the social convic- 
tion that all services needed to maintain and restore health should 





6]. S. Falk, C. Rufus Rorem, and M. D. Ring: The Costs of Medical Care. 
C.C.M.C. Publication No. 27, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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be at the disposal of everyone, taken together with the fact that 
these services are not now available to people because they do not 
have the wherewithal to pay for them. 


The statement that people in this country do not now receive 
all needed medical services, is sometimes denied by those who 
recognize its implications. It is, on the whole, true that in urban 
centers few suffer from acute serious ailments without receiving 
some medical attention. But it is also true that the volume of this 
care is often inadequate, that the severity of the illnesses might 
have been mitigated had attention been obtained earlier, and that 
the volume of preventive care, and of care in chronic. disease ob- 
tained by people in the lower income groups is far below the real 
needs of these people.’ 


Some 75 years ago Lemuel Shattuck in his famous report urg- 
ing sanitary reforms in Massachusetts, wrote: 


We believe that the conditions of perfect health, either public 
or personal, are seldom or never attained, though attainable; that 
the average length of human life may be very much extended, and 
its physical powers greatly augmented; that in every year... 
thousands of lives are lost which might have been saved; that tens 
of thousands of cases of sickness occur, which might have been pre- 
vented; that a vast amount of unnecessarily impaired health, and 
physical debility exists among those not actually confined by sick- 
ness; that these preventable evils require an enormous expenditure 
and loss of money, and impose upon the people unnumbered and 
immeasurable calamities, pecuniary, social, physical, mental, and 
moral, which might be avoided; that means exist within our reach, 
for their mitigation or removal, and that measures for prevention 
will effect infinitely more than remedies for the cure of disease. 


Since that time 20 years have been added to the average ex- 
pectation of life and such scourges as smallpox, cholera, yellow 
fever, and typhoid fever plague us no more. Yet his description 
still holds true today. If existing knowledge relating to the pre- 
vention and treatment of disease were rigorously applied, ten 
years could probably be added to the normal expectation of life. 
“Every year,” Dublin states, “120,000 babies die from altogether 
preventable causes during the first year of life.”* There are still 





7A comparison of need for medical services and services actually secured 
is contained in the Final Report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care—Medical Care for the American People, University of Chicago Press, 
1932, p. 8. 


SHealth and Wealth, Harpers, 1928, p. 9. 
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several thousand needless deaths annually from diphtheria. Prob- 
ably half of the 120,000 deaths from cancer (1930) and more than 
half of the 88,000 deaths from tuberculosis (1930), could be pre- 
vented if treatment were received in the early stages of illness. 
There are each year some 423,000 fresh infections from syphilis, 
and 10 per cent of the adult population are or at one time have 
been infected with this disease.’ 

The maternal mortality rate in this country, all qualifying fac- 
tors considered, is higher than that which obtains in other ad- 
vanced nations. Dental care is particularly inadequate. Adequate 
dental care would require at least one visit a year to a dentist. 
Yet even in 1929 only about 15 out of every 100 persons in the 
poorer half of the population received any dental care during a 
year’s period.*° Estimates of the number of people who at any 
one time require treatment for dental conditions, seldom run less 
than 75 per cent of the population. 

Over and against these lacks in present medical service, there 
is growing up a social conviction that these lacks should not be, 
that all needed medical services should be available to everyone. 
The statement that there is such a thing as a social conviction 
apart from expression of it in law may possibly be challenged on 
the ground of vagueness if nothing more. Perhaps an analogy 
will serve to make the meaning clearer. Then, just as there exists 
a social conviction that a grammar and high school education 
should be available to every child in the community, so there is 
developing a conviction that all needed medical service should be 
available to everyone. This social conviction is expressed to some 
extent in law, as seen by the fact that governmental units now 
provide certain types of medica! services free of charge. It is ex- 
pressed in the behavior of physicians and hospitals who generally 
do not refuse service in acute illness because the patient has not 
the wherewithal to pay for it. “Civilized communities,” says Sir 
Arthur Newsholme in his survey of medical practice in European 
countries, “have arrived at two conclusions, from which there will 
be no retreat, though their full realization in experience has no- 
where been completely achieved. In the first place, the health of 
every individual is a social concern and responsibility ; and second, 





*Albert Keidel, Economic Aspects of the Management of Syphilis, Archives 
of Dermatology and Syphilology, March, 1932, p. 470. 
10Medical Care for the American People, op. cit., p. 8. 
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as following from this, medical care in its widest sense is an essen- 
tial condition of maximum efficiency and happiness in a civilized 
world." A few years ago, the British Medical Association in ad- 
vancing its proposals for a medical service for the nation—pro- 
posals which consisted of a wide extension of the existing system 
of compulsory health insurance—said: “The first consideration 
is: What kind of health service should be at the disposal of every 
member of the community? The answer is simple. Every kind 
of service which may be necessary for the prevention and cure of 
disease and for the promotion of full mental and physical 
efficiency.”’'* 

It is the conjunction of these two propositions, that medical 
service should be at the disposal of everyone, and that a large pro- 
portion of the population has not been getting needed medical 
care, which has been responsible for the extent of socialized medi- 
cine which we now have, and which will drive us considerably 
further upon the same route. 

At bottom it is a matter of cost. Even in 1929, when work- 
ers’ incomes were higher than ever before, probably half of 
the population was unable to afford the price of reasonably ade- 
quate medical care, exclusive of dental service. Various studies 
show that the cost of providing reasonably adequate medical care, 
exclusive of dentistry, is about $20 per capita, probably a little 
more than this in urban districts, and a little less than this in rural 
areas.'*® Since families have 4.1 members on the average, this 
represents $82 a year per family. Incidentally, this estimate of 
cost is based upon the experience of a number of organized med- 
ical units, and such organized medical services are considerably 
more efficient than individual private practitioners, i.e., they can 
deliver a given volume of care at a considerably lower cost than 
can private practitioners paid by fee and maintaining separate 
offices. Now it is not until families attain an annual income of 
$2000 or $2200 that they expend as much as $82 annually, on the 
average, for medical care exclusive of dentistry..* And in 1929 
60 per cent of all families had incomes under $2000. Add another 
$10 per capita or $41 per family per year as a minimum cost of 





11Medicine and the State, Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1932, p. 29. 

12British Medical Association’s Proposals for a General Medical Service 
for the Nation, London, 1930, p. 8. 

18L. S. Reed, op. cit., pp. 83-86. 

147 bid., p. 82 ff. 
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adequate dental care, and one gets $123 per family per year as the 
total cost of adequate medical and dental care. This level of ex- 
penditure is not now reached until the family income is $3000 per 
year, and in 1929 over three-quarters of the families of the coun- 
try had incomes under this figure.*® 

Against the showing of these figures it might be alleged that 
families in the income brackets under $2000 or $3000 are not so 
much unable to pay the cost of adequate care, as unwilling to pay 
it. This is probably true. Undoubtedly it might be possible to 
induce people on these income levels to divert a larger portion of 
their budgets to medical care, especially if the cost of such care 
was placed on an insurance basis and paid for through fixed, 
periodic payments. Yet, with all due allowance for this, examina- 
tion of the expenses and standards of living of families with in- 
comes of $1000, $1500, $2000, etc., provides ample basis for the 
statement that in 1929 one-half of the population was unable to 
pay the price of adequate medical care, exclusive of dental care, 
and that from a half to three-quarters of our people were too poor 
to afford both adequate medical and dental care.*® 

As a matter of fact unwillingness to pay the cost of medical 
care is just as real an obstacle in the way of people getting needed 
care, as inability to pay that cost. The hub of the matter is this: 
Cost is an economic barrier between needed medical care and peo- 
ple. For a very large proportion of the population that economic 
barrier is so high that people do not scale it. If they are to receive 
adequate care, their incomes have to be increased, or the barrier 
of cost has to be reduced, or a step ladder in the way of subsidized 
care has to be provided for them. 

It is easy to demonstrate this proposition by specific instances. 
Syphilis, as already noted, is one of the most important public 
health problems. The solution of this problem is primarily a 
matter of economics. As Dr. Albert Keidel, a leading syphilologist, 
has said: 


Of the various methods for the control of syphilis . . . only one is 
of great practical importance. ... If it were possible promptly to 
arrive at a diagnosis in all patients with infectious syphilis, and 
immediately to institute proper treatment, syphilis would become an 
almost negligible public health factor. The knowledge of how to 





15M. Leven, H. G. Moulton and C. Warburton, America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume. Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1934, p. 54. 
16L., S. Reed, op. cit., pp. 27-62. 
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accomplish this feat, and the weapons with which to do it, are 
already at hand. Obviously, however, they are not being successfully 
applied. I believe that one of the chief reasons for failure is to be 
found in the high cost of medical care for syphilis; and that the 
element of cost not only prevents the proper treatment of many 
patients, but even their recognition as syphilitics.17 


There is, of course, no uniform cost of treating syphilis. Keidel 
gives $380 as the minimum and $650 as the average, private rates 
in Baltimore for a 15 months’ treatment. Michael M. Davis esti- 
mates the minimum charges of a general practitioner for a year’s 
treatment of syphilis at $268, while the cost of treatment received 
from specialists ranges from $485 as a minimum to over $1000. 
Consider these costs in relation to the incomes of the great mass 
of the population, and it immediately becomes obvious why so 
little headway is made in dealing with this disease. Given the 
characteristics of syphilis, i.e., the fact that prolonged treatment 
is necessary even after all discomfort and superficial symptoms 
have disappeared, there is small chance that syphilis will be eradi- 
cated until free or nearly free treatment is held out to all. 

Many of the most important advances in public health, hitherto, 
have only been made by levelling the economic barrier that sep- 
arated the individual from needed preventive or therapeutic serv- 
ices. Twenty-five years ago, tuberculosis was the most important 
single cause of death in this country. Today the death rate 
throughout the nation is approximately half of what it then was, 
and the disease has fallen to seventh place as a cause of death. 
Undoubtedly many factors contributed to this result, but certainly 
one of the most important, if not the most important, factor, was 
the establishment of free facilities for the diagnosis and treatment 
of the disease. Likewise, one of the most important elements in 
the campaign which has so greatly reduced infant mortality 
within the past few decades has been the establishment of free 
clinics where advice and treatment might be obtained, and propa- 
ganda or educational activities to see that these facilities were 
used. If people were to obtain the services needed, the economic 
barrier had to be levelled. 

From these facts one may deduce the inevitability of the partial 
socialization of medicine. For it is certain that if the lower third 
or half of the population is to have adequate care, the state must 
step in to provide through its taxing powers part of the funds. 





17Keidel, op. cit., p. 470. 
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And when the organized community or the state provides an ap- 
preciable share of the funds, we may be sure that it will insist 
upon that degree of supervision and regulation of the agencies 
using these funds as will be tantamount to socialization. 

The compulsory sickness insurance systems which have been 
adopted by the important European nations, may serve as an il- 
lustration of these remarks. These systems embody two prin- 
ciples: the principle of insurance, the insurance being compulsory 
in order to be effective, and the principle of government subsidy 
of medical care for that portion of the population—generally one- 
half to two-thirds—covered by the insurance system. The med- 
ical service provided under these systems is financed by contribu- 
tions from the insured, from the state, and from employers. The 
beneficiaries of the insurance systems, therefore, pay only part of 
the cost of the medical care which they receive—in England it is 
about five-twelfths, in Germany two-thirds, in Norway three- 
fifths—the remaining portion of the cost being borne by the entire 
community. This subsidization of medical care exists for the rea- 
sons set forth above, namely the conviction that medical care 
ought to be available to all, and the inability of the mass of the 
population with its low incomes to pay the cost of that care. 

It is a great mistake to regard compulsory health insurance and 
socialized or state medicine as two distinct and different things. 
They are essentially identical. Compulsory health insurance as 
it exists in England, Germany, and other European nations, is 
state medicine with the funds derived by a particular and unique 
method of taxation. In both England and Germany, the com- 
mittees and insurance societies which see to the administration of 
the medical benefits are coming more and more to be ad hoc gov- 
ernmental bodies established for this purpose. 

A third main change is now taking place in the economic or- 
ganization of medicine. This change consists in the elimination 
over the greater part of the field of medical service of the indi- 
vidual private practitioner as he now exists and the substitution 
for him of a practitioner paid by salary and who works as a mem- 
ber of a group; in short, the substitution of group for individual 
practice. 

It will be realized that individual private practice in medicine 
constitutes a form of economic organization that was once general 
over the whole field of economic life. The counterpart of the indi- 
vidual physician practicing medicine in his own separate office is 
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the shoemaker of three or four centuries ago, sitting in his own 
stall making shoes. The one-man economic unit has been sup- 
planted by a larger economic unit over almost the whole of in- 
dustry, and within recent decades, as witness the rise of the chain 
store, the same development has been taking place in distribution. 
The reason for this, of course, is the economies which come with 
large scale production and distribution. Now the most startling 
of these economies as epitomized in mass production are clearly 
not applicable or realizable in medicine, but on the other hand 
some of them are realizable, and that fact tends towards an in- 
crease in the size of the economic unit in medical work. The ad- 
vance in medical technology within recent decades, resulting 
among other things in specialization and in increase of the over- 
head of medical practice, through more elaborate equipment being 
required, has rendered medicine ripe for larger scale economic 
units than are now customary. This is the background of the 
change from individual to group practice. The effective force 
making for the change is that the two types of practice are in 
competition, and that group practice is the more efficient and, in 
the language of the economist, “can produce at lower cost.” 

There is little question but that individual private practice un- 
der the fee for service system of payment, is a highly inefficient 
form of economic organization. Conversely a given volume of 
medical service of a given quality can be performed at least cost 
when the physicians who render it are members of a group, when 
they have their offices together, when they utilize important equip- 
ment in common, when they are remunerated by salaries, and 
when they are responsible to and supervised by a chief. Examples 
of group practice, some of which do not, however, contain all the 
elements listed previously, are public and private clinics, and the 
outpatient departments of hospitals. The Mayo clinic is an out- 
standing example of group practice. 

The evidence is overwhelming that a group of physicians so 
organized can render medical services at a very considerable sav- 
ing as compared with individual practice. Nor are the savings 
obtained through lower net incomes of the physicians concerned. 
Thus the Chicago Public Health Institute, a self-supporting, 
though non-profit clinic established for the treatment of venereal 
diseases, treats syphilis at about $200 a case, pays good salaries 
and covers all expenses, while the rates for equivalent care in pri- 
vate practice range from $300 or $400 up. The Cornell clinic in 
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New York City gives services of unquestioned quality at rates 
one-third to one-half the customary rates in private practice. Not 
all expenses are covered, but with all allowance for this, the indi- 
cated savings are great. Two years ago the writer made a study 
of the medical service maintained for its employees by the Home- 
stake Mining Company of South Dakota. The cost of maintaining 
this service was $71,000 a year, but a volume of medical work was 
performed which at the fees current in the community would have 
cost $175,000 if purchased from individual private practitioners."* 
Other studies of organized services almost invariably show results 
of the same character. 

Whence come these savings? They come in part from reduction 
in overhead expense, and such expense now absorbs from 40 to 45 
per cent of the gross income of physicians. The reduction in 
overhead expense is obtained through common utilization of ex- 
pensive equipment, of waiting room space, and clerical and sub- 
sidiary staff. In group practice there are greater opportunities 
than in individual practice for utilizing nurses and technicians 
for certain types of routine services, thus saving the time of phy- 
sicians. By buying on a larger scale, office space, equipment, and 
supplies can be obtained more cheaply; further, these and other 
business functions can be alloted to lay personnel whose time is 
less costly than that of physicians. Again, competition among 
physicians entails certain wastes, looked at from a broad point 
of view, just as does competition among business concerns. The 
analogue to the wastes of competitive advertising in industry are 
excessively elaborate waiting rooms and offices, and half-busy ap- 
pointment clerks and nurses—all quite necessary to the individual 
physician who cannot afford to have it appear that his practice is 
less lucrative than that of his fellow physician on the floor below 
—but all of which nevertheless piles up costs that the patient 
pays. Group practice—if the groups are competitive—and they 
need not be—will not eradicate this waste, but it will reduce its 
extent. 

An important factor is the better utilization of physicians’ time 
obtained in group practice as compared with individual practice. 
There is excess productive capacity in medicine, i.e., too many 
physicians, as measured against current effective demand, just as 
there is excess capacity in many of our industries. As a result, 





18L,, S. Reed, The Medical Service of the Homestake Mining Co., C.C.M.C. 
Publication No. 18, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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physicians on the average have some unemployed time—time 
spent in offices waiting for patients to come in.’*® In an organized 
group, however, where the physicians are on salary, and where a 
definite number of individuals are to be cared for, the number of 
physicians employed may be closely gauged to the amount of med- 
ical services to be performed, so that there is little or no idleness 
among the medical personnel. In general, physicians in group 
practice perform a larger volume of medical work than do phy- 
sicians in private practice, with the result that the unit cost of 
service is lower.”° 

Not only can physicians in group practice furnish service more 
economically than in individual practice, but group practice makes 
possible, other things being equal, a better quality of medical 





19Partial unemployment among physicians is especially great in the case 
of the younger practitioners. Leven estimates that it takes the physician 
just starting in from seven to eight years to build up a normal practice, 
during which time he probably has the equivalent of two full years, at least, 
of idle time. Considering the economics of medicine from a broad viewpoint, 
an important advantage of group practice would be that under it the time 
and capacity of the younger physician could be fully employed. 

See Maurice Leven: The Incomes of Physicians, C.C.M.C. Publication No. 
24, University of Chicago Press, 1932, Chap. V. 

20>It is a matter of speculation, but it is probable that group practice 
(where the group is supported by or remunerated through other means than 
individual fee for services rendered) tends toward a larger volume of practice 
at lower costs per unit, as against a smaller volume of practice at higher 
costs per unit in individual practice. Competition between private prac- 
titioners with surplus time does not usually result in underbidding the 
established rates so as to get business. Fees for home and office visits are 
practically standardized in each community and many local medical societies 
draw up minimum fee schedules covering operations, examinations, tests, etc., 
downward departure from which is considered bad form. Indeed, given the 
characteristics of medical service as a commodity—its lack of standardization 
and the fact that the consumer is not competent to judge quality and chooses 
his physician partly on the basis of hearsay with the physician’s pecuniary 
standing and the size of his fees considered as important evidence of the 
quality of the services he renders—and it is doubtful whether the individual 
physician finds it profitale to gain business by price cutting. Officials of the 
American Medical Association believe there is an oversupply of physicians. 
It is interesting to speculate whether a still greater excess supply would 
not increase rather than decrease the prevailing level of fees. With a given 
volume of medical work distributed among a larger number of physicians, 
and with fees fixed largely by agreement, there might well be pressure for 
higher fees to compensate for the lowered volume of work. 
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service. This, of course, is not to say that mere grouping of phy- 
sicians into a single economic unit makes for service of high qual- 
ity, for no group can rise above the level of competency of the in- 
dividual physicians. The point is that group practice is more 
consonant with present medical technology with its specialized 
fields than individual practice, and that the talents of physicians 
can be put to more effective use in group than in individual prac- 
tice. At present specialism is “running wild” ; there are too many 
specialists, and they are doing too much work—at specialists’ 
prices—that general practitioners could do as well. Specialism in 
medicine results from the fact that no one man can today be expert 
in the diagnosis of all diseases or possess the special skill and 
knowledge needed to treat them competently. But whereas in in- 
dustry the development of specialization has been accompanied by 
a high degree of codperation among the specialized workers of each 
concern, this high degree of codéperation. has not been obtained thus 
far in medicine because of the retainment of economic autonomy 
by the various specialists. The great need now is for better cor- 
relation of the work of specialists with each other, and with gen- 
eral practitioners. This cannot be obtained so long as each phy- 
sician comprises a separate economic unit.” 

The main lines of evolution in the economic set-up of medical 
care, and the factors propelling medical organization along them, 
have been pointed out. There remains to indicate briefly the ex- 
tent and evidence of change thus far. 

With respect to the first main line of evolution, the displacement 
of individual payment by group payment through insurance: At 
present the largest single instance of group payment on the in- 
surance principle is constituted by industrial medical services, 7.e., 
the medical service organizations of industrial concerns which are 
financed by monthly wage check-offs, although in many instances 
the employer bears part of the cost. These industrial medical 
services are found mainly in the mining and lumber industries. 





21The need for better correlation of the work of specialists is especially 
great in diagnosis. Too often the patient “short-circuits” the general prac- 
titioner, goes to a specialist in that field in which the patient imagines his 
complaint to lie. This specialist examines those organs or functions embraced 
in his specialty, and either makes a diagnosis or concludes that the cause 
of the condition lies elsewhere and refers him to another specialist, and so on. 
The process does not permit proper correlation of the findings of the various 
specialists and consideration of the patient as a whole. The result is apt to be 
ineffective treatment based on faulty diagnosis, and large medical bills. 
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The number of them has grown in recent years, but une growth 
has not been startling. 

The most recent and most important development in the appli- 
cation of the insurance principle to the payment of medical care, 
has been the development of hospital insurance. The leader in 
this movement was the Baylor University Hospital in Dallas, 
Texas. Three or four years ago this hospital instituted a plan of 
group insurance against the cost of hospital care under which in- 
sured members could obtain hospital care as needed up to a max- 
imum of 21 days in any one year for a flat annual payment or 
premium per member depending upon the sickness expectation 
rate for the group. Over 6000 people in some 40 groups have in- 
sured themselves under this plan. The Baylor plan has been a 
model for similar projects elsewhere. Individual hospitals in 
Dallas (other than the Baylor Hospital), San Antonio, and Austin, 
Texas, in New Orleans, and in Philadelphia (the two plans in 
this city had to be abandoned because of pressure from the local 
medical society) have established insurance systems, and all or 
most of the hospitals of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Newark have 
collectively organized insurance plans covering hospital service. 
The hospitals of Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, are reported to be on 
the point of launching hospital insurance projects. The United 
Hospital Fund of New York City, embracing most of the volun- 
tary hospitals of that city, has been working on a plan for hospital 
insurance. Finding its plans would conflict with the state insur- 
ance statutes, the Fund asked the legislature to pass a law sanc- 
tioning its project. The desired legislation was recently passed 
(May, 1934), and the Fund intends to launch a group hospital in- 
surance plan shortly. This movement towards voluntary hospital 
insurance has received the blessing of the American Hospital As- 
sociation and is making headway rapidly—this despite lack of en- 
thusiasm bordering upon opposition from the American Medical 
Association.” 

A very considerable number of insurance projects covering phy- 
sicians’ and nurses’ services as well as hospital care have been 
launched within the past few years. Many of these projects are 





22The various plans set up already or in prospect run along similar pat- 
terns. The annual fee is usually about $10.00, for which the subscriber may 
obtain up to three weeks hospital care, additional hospitalization being 
charged for at reduced rates. In order to obtain a normal risk and to lessen 
expense for collection, the service is sold only to individuals as members of 
groups, i.e., it is group insurance. 
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the outgrowths of private group clinics, that is, a group of phy- 
sicians associated for group practice formerly on a fee basis, have 
inaugurated plans whereby they contract with subscribers to fur- 
nish medical service as needed in return for a fixed annual pay- 
ment or premium. The Final Report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, published in November, 1932, instigated a 
veritable flood of plans of this sort, many, perhaps most, of which 
are unworthy of public confidence, being unsound actuarily, pro- 
moted by irresponsible people and providing services of poor 
quality. A recent check-up in California found 135 medical serv- 
ice insurance units, all of recent origin, and some apparently 
fraudulent in character. Whatsoever else may be said about these 
plans, their rapid development indicates how eager the public is 
to pay for medical care on an annual fixed payment basis. 

The development of privately organized and promoted medical 
service insurance plans raises knotty problems for the public and 
the medical profession. There would appear to be the same neces- 
sity for state supervision of this sort of insurance as for life in- 
surance, etc. Organized medicine has termed this type of prac- 
tice—i.e., contract practice—unethical, and thus far has strongly 
opposed it. One ground for this opposition is the fear that con- 
tract practice may lead to commercialization of medicine; another 
is the belief that doctors may lose control of medical practice, that 
they may become “hired help” to lay organizers of contract medi- 
cine schemes. Still a third fear is that competition among con- 
tract practice units for subscribers may drive prices down to a 
level prohibitive of good quality service. All of these fears, in a 
sense, are for the future. In the here and now, doctors in private 
practice fear and fight contract practice because when an organ- 
ization of this sort is established in a community, it takes patients 
away from them. Furthermore, they feel that the contract prac- 
tice organization does, and by its very nature, must, solicit pa- 
tients in ways which the profession’s code of ethics forbids the in- 
dividual physician to adopt.?? 





28Recently the Los Angeles County Medical Society expelled from member- 
ship Doctors Ross and Loos, owners and organizers of the Ross-Loos Clinic. 
This organization employed 55 doctors and 130 lay personnel, and provided 
medical service to 15,000 subscribers, mainly county and city employees, for 
a flat fee of $2.00 per month. The charges were advertising and engaging 
in an unethical form of medical practice. 
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A number of county medical societies, including those of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Yakima, and Portland, have themselves launched insur- 
ance plans of one sort or another. 

With respect to the second main line of evolution, that towards 
the socialization of medicine: One measure, though an inexact and 
crude one, of the present degree of socialization is the extent to 
which medical care is paid for through tax funds. Of $3,656,- 
000,000 spent in this country in 1929 for medical care, $509,500,- 
000 represented governmental expenditure. Thus it might be 
said that medical care is now 14 per cent socialized, although this 
understates the extent of socialization since some care extended 
by governmental agencies, as for instance, hospital care by city 
and county hospitals, is paid for by the patient. Approximately 
59 per cent of all the hospital beds in the country, exclusive of 
those in hospitals for mental disease, i.e., mainly insane asylums, 
are in government-owned and operated hospitals, and the propor- 
tion is increasing rapidly. Thus in the decade from 1923 to 1933 
the number of beds in government hospitals increased by 47 per 
cent as against 17 per cent for non-government hospitals. 

Practically ever since government first began to concern it- 
self with health, governmental agencies, mainly city, county, and 
state health departments, have pushed further and further into 
what was once considered the exclusive domain of private prac- 
tice. Public health departments once confined themselves to gar- 
bage removal, sanitation of water supply, and control of commu- 
nicable disease. Today city, county, and state health departments 
maintain free clinics for the treatment of disease, especially 
venereal disease and tuberculosis, provide immunizations against 
smallpox and diphtheria, maintain pre-natal and infant welfare 
clinics, supervise the health of school children, and support public 
health nursing service. Approximately 80 per cent of the beds in 
tuberculosis sanitoria are in governmental institutions, so that the 
treatment of tuberculosis in this country is now predominantly 
a function of state medicine. Wherever private practice has failed 
too greatly to provide needed care, health departments have 
stepped into the breach. Important health services are now pro- 
vided by governmental agencies for school children, and new addi- 
tions to the list are constantly being made. A short time ago the 
Health Commissioner of New York City proposed a program for 
systematic dental care for the 1,600,000 school and pre-school 
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children in that city, a program which he estimated would call for 
an outlay of $16,000,000 annually. 

The most recent important step in the direction of the socializa- 
tion of medicine, a step which may or may not be temporary, has 
been the provision of physicians’ service to persons on the relief 
rolls as a part of the emergency relief program. Many states are 
also using state relief funds to subsidize hospital care given to 
persons on relief. Thus at present we now have outright state 
medicine for the 15 or more per cent of the population now on 
relief. Never before has the organized community so plainly ac- 
cepted responsibility for the provision of medical care for the 
indigent. With this step the burden of free care for the indigent 
has been largely shifted from private philanthropy and placed 
upon the organized community, where it belongs. 

With respect to the third main line of evolution, that toward 
group practice: Certain partial or incomplete forms of group 
practice are quite widespread. Thus when two or three private 
practitioners share a waiting room and appointment clerk or 
office nurse together, as is quite common, though otherwise they 
practice separately, they are in a small measure realizing some of 
the economies of group practice. The out-patient departments of 
hospitals are partial manifestations of group practice, for here 
the medical staff utilizes important equipment and subsidiary per- 
sonnel in common, and many out-patient departments are defi- 
nitely organized so as to secure that coérdination of the work of 
specialists which is a chief advantage of group practice. On an 
incomplete accounting, the American Medical Association reports 
that in 1933, 2351 hospitals maintained out-patient departments 
and that they treated 9,519,000 patients who made 32,822,000 
total visits, this last representing an increase of 138 per cent over 
1927. The Mayo clinic is, as mentioned above, an outstanding ex- 
ample of group practice. Throughout the country there are about 
150 private group clinics modelled in good part on the lines of the 
Mayo clinic. These private clinics, embracing some 2000 physi- 
cians, compete with individual practitioners, just as chain stores 
and independent merchants compete with each other, and the com- 
petition is engendering as much heat in the one case as in the 
other. 

The economic organization of medical care is changing rapidly. 
This paper has endeavored to point out the reasons for changes 
now in process. Granted the present state of medical science and 
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the present stage of the industrial arts, the existing economic or- 
ganization of medicine is obsolete and faulty. The social problem 
implicit in the situation is the problem of working out a new eco- 
nomic organization of medicine, or new economic arrangements in 
medicine, by means of which medical care of the best possible level 
of quality may be made available to the entire population at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with fair income to the personnel 
giving the service. It seems to the writer that any solution of the 
problem in these terms must be in accord with the following 
stipulations: (1) that medical care must be paid for through fixed 
periodic payments, on the principle of insurance; (2) that govern- 
ment must bear a considerable share of the cost of medical service 
for the lower half of the population; and (3) that the care 
must be given through organized groups of practitioners. The 
working out of a medical set-up or set-ups, suitable for differing 
localities, and which will embody these stipulations, is a problem 
in social engineering of great importance. 
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Among the many phenomena characterizing our socio-political 
structure, none has been more significant than the emergence of 
the metropolitan area, comprising not only the central city but the 
adjoining urbanized sections as well, as a distinct unit. The rapid 
rate at which population figures have mounted in the urban dis- 
tricts, and more particularly in those included in the higher popu- 
lation groups, has been one of the notable features of the last 
three census counts. As a result of this seemingly irresistible 
increase, the political boundaries of the municipalities for various 
reasons have failed to keep abreast of the tide of population; and 
the consequences have been either the incorporation of the smaller 
satellite cities on the outskirts of the parent unit, or the develop- 
ment of urbanized but unincorporated sections depending for 
their necessary services on the major municipality. Because of 
its agricultural character, Texas, until recent times, has been 
dominantly rural, but in certain portions of the state problems of 
a metropolitan nature have for some years been making their 
influence felt. 

The trend toward metropolitanism in Texas has coincided with 
the gradual urbanization of the State. As late as 1900 the pre- 
eminently rural character of the State was revealed through the 
fact that only 17.1 per cent of the people lived in cities of 2,500 
population or over. By 1910 this percentage had increased to 
24.1; by 1920 to 32.4; and in 1930, 41 per cent were termed urban. 
Of much greater significance for our purposes here, however, are 
the figures regarding the larger cities of the State. In 1910 no 
city had passed the 100,000 population mark, the nearest being 
San Antonio with 96,614. By 1920, however, there were four 
cities boasting this size, with a fifth added in the count of 1930. 





*Editor’s Note: The present article is preliminary to a larger study of 
The Metropolitan Districts of Texas which will be completed within the 
next twelve months. The work is under the direction of Dr. Roscoe C. Martin 
of The University of Texas; it is being pursued under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences of that institution. 
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Accompanying this growth in size has been a concentration of 
population. In 1900, 5 per cent of the people resided in the five 
largest cities of the State; in 1910 this percentage had increased 
to 9; by 1920 it was 13; and in 1930 over 18 per cent of the State’s 
population was to be found in the cities of Dallas, E] Paso, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and San Antonio. 

Such figures, however, do not tell the whole story. So far, 
reference has been made only to the cities as such, without taking 
into account the areas immediately surrounding them which form, 
for social and economic purposes, a part of the parent unit. While 
no definite yardstick has as yet been devised for the exact measure- 
ment of a city’s influence in the outlying areas, one sufficient for 
present purposes is found in that adopted by the Bureau of the 
Census. By definition of the 1930 census, a metropolitan district 
includes, “in addition to the central city or cities, all adjacent and 
contiguous civil divisions having a density of 150 inhabitants or 
more per square mile and also, as a rule, those civil divisions of 
less density that are directly contiguous to the central cities, or 
are entirely or nearly surrounded by minor civil divisions that 
have the required density.” To qualify as a metropolitan dis- 
trict, each area must have an aggregate population of 100,000 and 
a central city of at least 50,000. By this measuring device it is 
found that five such districts out of the ninety-six in the United 
States are located in Texas. These comprise the areas dominated by 
the cities of Dallas, E] Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and San Anto- 
nio. The population of these districts forms 21 per cent of the 
State’s total, but less than 1 per cent of its land area, which em- 
phasizes again the process of concentration resulting from the 
growth of large cities. 

One of the accompanying features of rapid urban growth has 
been the increasing intricacy of the political structure. For a 
time, and while it is comparatively small, the municipality finds 
itself able to annex those portions of territory adjacent to it as 
they become inhabited, as in the instances of the annexations of 
Oak Cliff to Dallas, Polytechnic and North Fort Worth to Fort 
Worth, and similar additions to Houston. Eventually, however, 
such a practice is endangered through the growth of a unit on the 





\Metropolitan Districts (Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1932), pp. 
5-6. 
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periphery large enough to desire independence rather than an- 
nihilation through absorption by the greater city; and so an in- 
creasing number of units gather about the parent city, adding to 
its burdens, but providing none of its sinews of war in the form 
of finances. 

Nor has the multiplication of political units been confined 
wholly to municipalities. Pyramided on the entire area is the 
county with its unwieldy and uncoérdinated government still com- 
peting with that of the major city. In addition many special dis- 
tricts, formed for the various purposes of furnishing water, drain- 
age facilities, flood control, levee protection, and other services, 
are found operating independently, with little or no outside con- 
trol once they are formed. Finally there is the educational sys- 
tem, which, though financed to a considerable degree by the State, 
still remains largely under local control through the school boards 
of the various independent and common school districts. 

A review of the local agencies found operating in a particular 
county will serve to instance the existing situation. In Dallas 
County, for example, there are thirteen major agencies charged 
with the duty of law enforcement, consisting of eight constables, 
three police departments, one sheriff, and a special investigation 
department attached to the district attorney’s office. In addition 
members of the various protective agencies of the State operate 
within this area also. Since these crime prevention units are local 
in character, it is easy to see that a failure to codperate, or the 
existence of jealousy on the part of any unit, might lead to insuf- 
ficient diligence in the performance of duties and eventuate in 
constant petty bickerings. The most ardent optimist could hardly 
hope that these thirteen agencies would see eye to eye on the mat- 
ter of law enforcement. 

Within the confines of this same county there can be located 
eighty political units, including thirty-five common school dis- 
tricts, seventeen independent school districts, twelve incorporated 
cities and towns, ten levee improvement districts, four fresh wa- 
ter supply districts, one county, and one road district. Of this 
total, thirty-six, or 45 per cent, have their own assessing and col- 
lecting authorities, independent of each other and following no 
uniform policy. . It is possible for one individual to be taxed by 
as many as five agencies. When it is recalled that four-fifths of 
the population live in the major city, it is readily apparent that a 
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great part of the political structure exists for relatively few peo- 
ple. Like situations are duplicated in the other metropolitan areas 
of Texas, which face problems generally similar to those discov- 
ered in the Dallas district. 


In the search for a way out of this political labyrinth it must be 
kept in mind that the metropolitan problem in Texas is still pri- 
marily one pertaining to the relationship of city and county. To 
effect a solution it has been suggested that there be either a con- 
solidation or a complete separation of the two units. While each 
proposal has many points of merit, it is doubtful if either can be 
depended on to furnish an answer to those seeking to solve the 
metropolitan problem. On the one hand, consolidation apparently 
would mean the disappearance of the city, since in no instance has 
the city begun to overflow into another county. This fact alone 
would perhaps settle its fate, but there is the additional one of dis- 
tributing the indebtedness of the city over the semi-rural areas 
found outside the city but within the county. As to separation, 
two obstacles are apparent. First, there is the problem of deter- 
mining the boundaries of the city so as to provide for future 
growth. St. Louis in 1876 felt that her boundaries were ample, 
but today her citizens are having to go out into the suburban cities 
in the separate county because of congestion. Secondly, there is 
little likelihood that the county will witness voluntarily the separa- 
tion from it of a large percentage of its wealth and population. 


At this point it is proper perhaps to pause to ask these pertinent 
questions: What evidences are there in Texas at the present time 
of a development of regionalism? What governmental functions 
are capable of being treated on a metropolitan basis? How are 
these functions being administered at the present time? The an- 
swers to those queries reveal that the different areas in this State 
have already begun to work out their local problems, even under 
the present uncoérdinated and unrelated governmental structure. 
While various plans for coéperation are found, they can be com- 
bined fairly satisfactorily under four heads: (1) the joint financ- 
ing of certain functions by the city and county; (2) contractual 
agreements; (3) codperative agreements; and (4) special metro- 
politan authorities. Though these devices are still in a prelim- 
inary stage, their importance to those interested in the metro- 
politan problem commands for them a brief discussion. 

One of the most general practices in Texas looking to codpera- 
tion in the handling of common functions relates to the joint 
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financing of enterprises by the city and county. With only one 
exception, the major city and county in each of the metropolitan 
areas have entered into an agreement calling either for the con- 
solidation of the administration of a particular function under 
one head, or the establishment of a separate agency composed of 
representatives appointed by the governing boards of the city 
and county. 

An example of departmental consolidation is found in El] Paso, 
where, in the interests of economy, the City and County Health 
Departments were merged in 1933. The City Council appoints 
the head of the County Health Unit as City Health Officer and a 
complete combination of personnel and activities is effected. The 
annual budget calls for an appropriation of $51,974, of which 
$2,400 is granted by the Rockefeller Foundation and $2,500 by 
the State of Texas. The remaining expenses are apportioned on 
the basis of 72 per cent to the city and 28 per cent to the county. 
A governing board of five is provided through the appointment of 
one member each by the city, county, medical society, dental so- 
ciety, and City-County Hospital Board. It has been the practice 
to date for the city and county to appoint an alderman and a com- 
missioner to represent the two units in dealing with any question 
regarding management. It is the opinion of those in authority in 
El Paso that this has proved successful. Furnishing the same 
services more efficiently than heretofore, it is claimed that a sav- 
ing of $17,000 annually has been made. Despite the dual control 
no friction has resulted nor have any serious difficulties been 
encountered. 


In addition to the merger noted above, the E] Paso region has 
effected another interesting combination as regards the social 
service institutions of the city and county. These divisions em- 
brace the General Hospital, Isolation Hospital, Poor Farm, Gen- 
eral Clinic, Pasteur Institute, Social Service Department, and a 
Venereal Clinic, and are supported by a total budget of $84,000, 
two-thirds of which comes from the county and one-third from 
the city. The governing board, which appoints the administrative 
officials, is composed of seven members, two each from the city 
and county, two others selected by these four, and the County 
Judge serving ex officio and voting in case of a tie. Three-year 
terms are provided, and retirements are arranged so that con- 
tinuity of policy will be maintained, except in cases of death or 
resignation. 
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The City of Fort Worth and Tarrant County have undertaken 
to finance a tuberculosis sanitarium through equal contributions. 
To retain a duality of control a board of five has been established 
consisting of two representatives of the county, the County Health 
Officer and a member of the Commissioners’ Court; two from the 
city, the City Health Officer and a member of the City Council; 
and a fifth person appointed by these four. The funds and ac- 
counts of this unit are handled through the city, and in addition 
for administrative purposes the institution has been placed under 
the immediate supervision of the City Health Officer. A somewhat 
similar arrangement is found to control the government and ad- 
ministration of the City-County Hospital, which is maintained by 
equal annual contributions of these two units and is under the di- 
rection of a superintendent appointed by a board composed of 
five members. The personnel of the board includes two appointees 
of the City Council, the City Manager and a physician; two se- 
lected by the Commissioners’ Court, a commissioner and a phy- 
sician; and a fifth member, a woman, appointed by the first four. 
These persons serve for two-year terms and possess the power to 
select their successors, subject, of course, to the requirement that 
two members must hold certain official positions in the city and 
county governments. 

One of the clearest examples of this practice of dual mainte- 
nance is found in the relations existing between the City of Hous- 
ton and Harris County. Among other joint projects there is a 
hospital owned by the two units but operated under the uirection 
of the city. General control is vested in a board of managers, 
composed of ten members, appointed by joint action of the City 
Council and the Commissioners’ Court. The annual amount due 
from the county is determined through “its pro rata share of the 
cost of operation, based on the number of hospital days given to 
the county patients as related to the hospital days given the city 
patients.”? A second hospital unit, for tubercular patients, is also 
under the direction of the city, but treatment is given those apply- 
ing from the county as well. The county’s share consists of past 
financial assistance for the construction of buildings plus a regu- 
lar annual contribution, which amounted in 1933 to $18,000. 

Nor have the coéperative efforts of city and county in the Hous- 
ton area been confined strictly to matters relating to health; in 
addition the two jurisdictions have begun to engage in social work. 





2Personal letter from Mayor Oscar Holcombe of Houston, Feb. 27, 1934. 
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There has been established a school for delinquent boys, known 
as the Harris County School for Boys, which, though under the 
direction of the county, receives a stipulated monthly contribution 
from the city for maintenance purposes, in return for possible 
placements by the city. This figure in 1933 represented a little 
less than 25 per cent of the total operating cost of the institution. 
Supplementing the work of this school is the Juvenile Department 
of the county, which is supported in part by the city through aids 
in salary payments. Such support is justified since some of the 
juvenile officers act as representatives of the Houston Police 
Department. 


In common with the three areas noted above, the City of Dallas 
and Dallas County have established a hospital system financed 
through joint contributions, whose budget amounted in 1933 toa 
total of $287,000. This system includes a general hospital, a tu- 
bercular hospital, a home for the indigent and aged, and a small- 
pox hospital. Directive authority is placed in the hands of a 
board of five members, appointed for one-year terms by the City 
Council and approved by the Commissioners’ Court. Two mem- 
bers must be physicians living either in the city or county, two are 
laymen of the county, and one is a laywoman residing either in 
the county or city. The principal duties of the board are (1) the 
appointment of the superintendent, subject to confirmation by the 
governing bodies of the city and county, who is vested with com- 
plete control of the hospital system; and (2) the preparation of 
the annual budget which must bear the approval of the city and 
county before becoming effective. An additional dual enterprise 
is the City-County Boys’ Industrial Home, an institution for delin- 
quent and dependent boys, organized in 1932 and costing in 1933 
$10,000. The supervisory agency is a board of five members, ap- 
pointed by the City Council and Commissioners’ Court in joint 
session, which possesses general managerial powers over the home 
and all matters relating to it. Budgetary authority is given to the 
city, and all records are kept by the same agency, with the county 
being billed each month for its pro rata share of the expenditures 
for that period. 

A second practice among Texas cities and counties which has 
considerable portent for the future is that of contractual agree- 
ments calling for the furnishing of certain services. Thus Hous- 
ton has an agreement with the City of West University Place to 
furnish sewer service at a certain sum per month per connection. 
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Again the City of Dallas and the Town of Highland Park entered 
into a contract in 1930 whereby the former agreed, for an annual 
stipulated payment, to provide sewer service to the latter for a 
period of ten years, subject to the right of the City of Dallas to 
terminate the contract on six months notice. If the corporate 
limits of Highland Park are enlarged, an additional charge is to 
be allowed; and finally a certain discount is permitted if payment 
is made before a set date. In like manner the neighboring City 
of University Park has contracted with Dallas for the use of the 
sewer mains of the latter city in the disposal of its sewage. Fur- 
ther, another agreement gives Highland Park the privilege of 
using the dumping grounds of the City of Dallas in return for a 
tonnage charge. 

Not only have there been intermunicipal contractual agree- 
ments, but examples are found of formal city-county compacts as 
well. One of the most interesting of these, perhaps, is that con- 
trolling in Dallas County at the present time with regard to fire 
fighting. Of the nine small outlying incorporated cities and towns 
of the county, eight possess fire fighting equipment, though all 
companies except one are volunteer. While able to handle any 
ordinary blaze, such units become helpless in the face of larger 
fires. In order to meet this particular hazard, the county has con- 
sented to purchase an additional piece of equipment for the Dallas 
Fire Department if it will answer calls for help sent out by the 
smaller towns in the County. The present practice is for the unit 
on the outskirts of the city nearest the scene of the outbreak to 
answer any calls that may be made. So has such a service as fire 
protection, long regarded as peculiarly local in character, become 
a matter of countywide importance with treatment being given it 
accordingly. 

A third practice, indicative of the development of the concept of 
regionalism in Texas, is found in the various codperative agree- 
ments existing between cities, as well as city and county, par- 
ticularly with respect to crime prevention. The adaptation of the 
radio to police purposes has given those entrusted with the pro- 
tection of the community a weapon whose potentiality has not yet 
been fully comprehended. The truth of the foregoing statement 
is borne out by the experience of the City of Dallas with its police 
radio transmitter. Installed in 1931 as a municipal project alone, 
with only the city forces equipped to receive broadcasts, expan- 
sion has since resulted in service being furnished to county patrol- 
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men attached to the Sheriff’s office and the police units of Uni- 
versity Park and Highland Park. The area in the county outside 
the limits of these three municipalities is divided into three units 
and regular patrols are made in each of them by deputies from 
the Sheriff’s Department. Thus the occurrence of crime becomes 
general news to most of the county officials on short notice, and 
concerted action is possible instead of individual activity, which 
too often has enabled the lawbreaker to escape without molesta- 
tion from the scene of his crime. 


But painful experience in recent months has taught that even a 
radio coverage for the county is too small and so further expan- 
sion must be made if success is to crown the present efforts to re- 
press the activities of the modern criminal. Consequently nego- 
tiations have been under way looking to the establishment of a 
metropolitan police district, for radio broadcasting purposes only, 
which is to exist on a codperative basis. By increasing the power 
of its station to 500 watts, permission for which has already been 
granted by the Federal Radio Commission, the City of Dallas 
plans to cover an area including all counties lying wholly within 
a radius of 150 miles, if in return it can secure an agreement from 
each county to maintain at least one receiving set which will be 
accessible at all times. The establishment of such a district would 
comprise a region embracing approximately 20 per cent of the 
area of the State, and nearly 40 per cent of the total population. 
Further it will be noted that the perimeter of the circle established 
with Dallas as its center will reach into Oklahoma and thus make 
possible a degree of interstate codperation between local units.* 


In many respects the pioneer in the field of police radio com- 
munication over large areas in Texas may be said to be the San 
Antonio Police Department. Through the facilities of its 500 
watt transmitter, which in daylight hours has a range of 400 miles 
and at night 1500 miles, it can give much needed information to 
the various police officials in the southern portion of the State who 
are equipped to receive its service. At the present time broadcasts 
are made at certain intervals with regard to stolen cars, and such 
unusual cases as demand assistance from other police officers. In 
addition, in coéperation with the Chief of the State Highway Pa- 
trol, a teletypewriter system has been installed between Austin 





®The nucleus of such a district is already in existence. For an account of 
its effectiveness in a recent sensational case, see The Dallas Morning News, 
April 26, 1934. 
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and San Antonio, thus enabiing Patrol officials to send instruc- 
tions to the several division agencies throughout the State. 
Finally, certain of the Federal units along the border have utilized 
the services of this department through the sending of orders and 
information relating to their work.‘ 

Thus far attention has been given to those evidences of metro- 
politan development originating largely through local initiative 
and direction. There are examples of regional units which have 
come into existence through permissive action on the part of the 
State, acting through the Legislature, one of the most interesting 
and unique of which is the “Trinity River Canal & Conservancy 
District.”* The need for such a unit had its origin in the long 
period during which agitation was directed toward interesting the 
Federal government in making the necessary appropriations for 
developing the Trinity River as a navigable stream. The district 
was formally set up by legislative act in 1931, and its initial 
boundaries include the immediate outlying territories surround- 
ing the cities of Dallas and Fort Worth plus a connecting area 
including the bed of the Trinity River. Provision is made for a 
temporary Roard of Directors to serve until the question of the 
permanency of the district is placed before the qualified voters 
thereof, without regard to county or municipal lines, in a special 
election which must be held within five years of the date of 
creation. 

The district is declared to be “a governmental agency, a munici- 
pality, body politic and corporate, intended to exercise, both 
within the boundaries, and beyond the boundaries, of said District, 
the full sovereignty of the State, in behalf of the State, insofar as 
is intended by this Act....”* Its legal status is somewhat unique 
in that it is neither city, county, nor special district; it appears 
to be an exclusive agency of the State, since once having been 
organized it is subject only to the General Laws and the 
Constitution. 

After organization has been approved by the electorate, a Board 
of Directors of nine members is to serve for two-year terms or 





4For an elaboration on the work of the San Antonio Police Radio, see E. G. 
Conroy, “A State Radio Communication System for Police Work,” in 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention, City Marshals and Chiefs 
of Police Union of Texas (1933), pp. 33-36. 

5Special Laws of the State of Texas, Forty-Second Legislature, Regular 
Session (Austin, 1931), Chap. 161, pp. 313-339. 

8Jbid., Section 2, p. 317. 
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until a contract calling for the construction of a canal has been 
executed. After that the board may consist of any odd number 
of members from nine to fifteen, to serve for two-year terms. Dur- 
ing this preliminary period the main functions of the district per- 
tain to the making of surveys and the performing of other func- 
tions looking to the ultimate canalization of the Trinity River. 
Provisions for tax levying and collecting and the incurring of in- 
debtedness also are provided, with a popular vote of approval be- 
ing a necessary prerequisite. Other powers granted to this unit 
emphasize its metropolitan character. Subject to the approval of 
the district electorate it is empowered to enter into a direct con- 
tract with the Federal government, specifying the terms by means 
of which the canal is to be constructed. After construction, the 
board is to have the authority to build connecting canals to serve 
local needs, and in addition is vested with complete control over 
the granting of franchises for the use of wharves, docks, and other 
facilities of water transportation. Accompanying this is the 
power of eminent domain. 

Unlike the ordinary special district, the District Board of Di- 
rectors is given the ordinance-making power for the purpose of 
forming rules and regulations pertaining to the use of the canal, 
the granting of franchises, the requiring of reports from those 
holding franchises, the correction of those portions of the Act 
held unconstitutional, and for carrying out the other purposes of 
the Act. To enforce compliance these ordinances may carry a 
penalty for violation not to exceed a fine of two hundred dollars 
($200) or a prison term of 180 days. Enforcement is to be had 
through a competent court of jurisdiction in the county in which 
the offense occurred. For police purposes the district is author- 
ized to set up its own “independent constabulary,” organized on a 
basis similar to the sheriff’s force of a county, which is to be 
charged with the duty of policing “the District’s property and its 
controlled facilities, with power to make arrests to prevent injury 
to such properties, or after such offense or violation of any penal 
ordinance of the District, and upon complaint or indictment... 
to make arrests either within or beyond the boundaries of the 
District.’ 

Regardless of what innovations may have been made in the 
strictly governmental field, it is apparent that much neglect has 





"Ibid., Section 10, subsection (b), p. 337. 
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occurred with regard to one phase of metropolitan life, viz., plan- 
ning. While most of the larger cities of the State have their 
planning commissions, they have been severely handicapped due 
to a lack of effective authority outside the boundaries of the city. 
The county, as such, has been completely neglectful of this im- 
portant problem save as regards its highway system. It is a mat- 
ter of more than ordinary import, therefore, that an intercounty 
board has recently been organized for this purpose under the title 
of the Tarrant-Dallas Counties Regional Planning Board. As a 
part of the national program, a National Planning Board has been 
established and given an appropriation for the purpose of assist- 
ing city, regional, and state planning. It is to this board that the 
Regional Board has addressed its application for a Plan Engineer 
to supervise the making of a Master Plan for the area comprised 
in the two counties. 

Such a plan would not concern itself wholly with physical plan- 
ning; instead problems of a social, economic, and governmental 
nature would be given consideration. The following list of “main 
points” contained in the application of the Regional Board to the 
National Planning Board conveys an idea of the scope of the 
project: 

Trends and Forms of Growth; Physical Characteristics of the 
Region; Cultural and Industrial Characteristics of the Region; 
Population, Growth and Economic Effects of Location; Land Uses 
—Urban and Rural; Conservation of Land and Other Resources; 
Industries—Location, Effect, Trends and Possibilities; Highways 
and Parkways; Long Haul Transportation; Local Transportation— 
Transit; Trinity River Canalization—Effects if Realized; Water 
Supplies; Sewerage and Sewage; Public Utilities—Availability, etc.; 
Educational Facilities; Parks and Recreation; Landscape Beauty; 
Housing; Public Finances; A Program of Public Works Based on 
the Entire Study. 


While the originators of the idea could hardly hope to exhaust the 
formidable list of functions named, there is an opportunity here 
for two rapidly growing and competing counties, containing more 
than a half-million people, to give some scientific thought to the 
matter of future expansion instead of relying on the more expen- 
sive expedient of “hindsight” correction. 

In this brief review of the evidences found in Texas of metro- 
politan development, it must not be supposed that any of the units 
mentioned are following a definite plan of coéperative action. On 
the contrary the fact seems to be that almost unconsciously, and 
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in some cases unwillingly, they have been forced to coéperate as 
a matter of economy and expediency. Such a statement applies 
alike to intermunicipal, intercounty, and city-county codperation. 
Whatever the cause, however, the practice of forming larger units 
for dealing with particular problems seems to be the prevailing 
tendency in the metropolitan areas. While in some cases, as has 
been noted, the assumption of a new function may result in the 
creation of a special metropolitan district, the general procedure 
has been to place it in the hands of a political agency already in 
existence. 

Consideration of the probable future of metropolitanism in 
Texas cannot proceed far without the question of the part to be 
played by the county being propounded. Certainly the réle of the 
county is an important one since its size, in Texas at least, might 
make it a suitable framework on which a metropolitan govern- 
ment could be constructed. The present administrative set-up of 
the county, however, offers little in the way of assurance to those 
whose minds might harbor such a plan. With its major features 
practically unchanged from frontier days, the county would be un- 
able satisfactorily to assume any large number of new duties. 

In addition it is apparent that those functions which have been 
noted in this discussion as being handled through various forms 
of codperation, such as health, public welfare, crime prevention, 
planning, and fire fighting, have been found, in the main, in the 
particular domain of the municipality, with the county playing a 
relatively minor réle or none at all. The question, then, of the 
assumption of regional functions by the county necessitates con- 
sideration of the whole field of county government and administra- 
tion. Without a substantial reorganization to modernize its struc- 
ture, it requires no prophet’s powers to see that few, if any, new 
functions will be assigned to it. There is some hope, however, in 
the recent amendment to the State Constitution permitting the 
larger counties to write and adopt their own charters. While the 
stringent method of adoption practically insures the conservatism 
of many of these charters, the power is granted expressly to cities 
and counties to contract for services, and in addition to effect 
mergers. 

But granting the merit of this, it is apparent that most of the 
metropolitan areas will have to continue under practically the 
same governmental structure they are laboring under at the pres- 
ent time. In such cases a policy of codéperation between the 
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various units appears to be the only practical way by which prob- 
lems of a common nature can be met. For those services incap- 
able of being administered in such fashion, it may be necessary to 
set up a special metropolitan district on the model of those pre- 
viously noted. While this policy would add another unit to the 
already complex political structure, such a district, by efficient 
service, might assume more and more of the functions performed 
by smaller competing districts and other units, thus causing them 
to atrophy and disappear naturally. By such devious means might 
there develop something approaching true metropolitan govern- 
ment in Texas. 




















THE SETTLEMENT OF THE LETICIA DISPUTE 


BY DAVID Y. THOMAS 
University of Arkansas 


On the night of August 31—September 1, 1932, the town authori- 
ties of the Colombian village of Leticia were assaulted, imprisoned 
and later deported by a group of armed persons, including some 
soldiers of the Peruvian army. Somewhat rapidly this group 
extended its control over the entire Trapezium, an area about the 
size of Belgium, and the inhabitants of Colombian nationality fled 
to Brazil. Colombian authorities estimated the number of the 
inhabitants at less than 2000, the majority of whom were Indians, 
the Peruvians in the territory at less than 1000. The village of 
Laticia contained about 300. A Peruvian said that his country 
had lost 17,000 by the cession of this territory to Colombia. 

The Colombian Foreign Office at once called the attention of the 
Peruvian Foreign Office to this violation of her territory. In 
reply the Peruvian Foreign Office declared that no soldiers on the 
active list had taken part in the episode but that the group was 
composed of Peruvian citizens “acting on their own initiative to 
realize an irrepressible patriotic aspiration of the Department of 
Loreto,” of which Leticia had once formed a part. Peru could not 
abandon these citizens to the uncertainties of desperate Colombian 
military forces. 

The area in question came out of the partition of the basin of 
the upper Amazon among the states of Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru and had given rise to much trouble. March 24, 1922, a 
treaty, sometimes referred to as the Salomén-Lozano Treaty, 
delimiting the boundaries of this region and transferring the 
Trapezium to Colombia and certain other regions to Peru, was 
signed by Colombia and Peru at Lima. This was ratified and 
subsequently registered with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. A commission was to be appointed to fix the boundaries 
as described in the treaty. Any dispute about its work was to be 
referred to The Hague Tribunal for arbitration. If the Mixed 
Boundary Commission agreed, then its work should be definitive 
and “all disputes which have arisen in the past with respect to the 
boundaries between Colombia and Peru are hereby finally and 
irrevocably settled.’ 





iLeague of Nations: Official Journal, April, 1933, pp. 550, 603. 
2Text of treaty in League of Nation Treaty Series, 74: 10-17. 
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Brazil and Ecuador both had interests in this region but the 
latter opposed no objections at this time. At the invitation of the 
United States Brazil and Colombia reached an agreement in 
Washington, which was incorporated in the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro, November 15, 1928. The Mixed Boundary Commission 
finished its work and its final procés-verbal was filed with the 
Secretariat September 2, 1930.° 

Immediately following the occupation of Leticia Colombia took 
steps to recover her territory and Peru, after some hesitation, 
decided to back up the occupation. The Peruvian government 
represented that the treaty had been forced upon the country 
by President Leguia, who never was popular and had never repre- 
sented the will of the people. The treaty was, said she, unjust 
and should be revised.‘ Peru first proposed that the dispute be 
referred to the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration pro- 
vided for the Pan-American Conference at Washington in 1929 
but Colombia declined on the ground that the territory in dispute 
was unquestionably her own.® Brazil now tendered her good offices 
and suggested that Leticia be surrendered to her to be turned 
back to Colombian officers and that the disputants send delegates 
to a conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro. This was supported 
by the United States and Colombia accepted but Peru insisted that 
Brazil should hold the territory pending negotiations. To this 
Colombia would not agree. 

Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provides 
that it is the friendly right of each member of the League to bring 
to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any circum- 
stance whatsoever affecting international relations which threaten 
to disturb international peace or good understanding between 
nations.” Although Ecuador was not a member of the League, 
she now ventured to call the attention of the Council to the 
Colombian-Peruvian dispute as something which endangered her 
territory and was of concern to all America.‘ Her object in this 
was to get in on the settlement of the Amazon valley dispute. 
Apparently the Council paid little attention to her action. 

On January 2, 1933, Colombia herself laid the matter before 
the Secretary-General of the League. The President in Office then 
asked both parties for information and to refrain from action not 





8’Treaty Series, 100: 123-135, 230-242. 

*Official Journal, April, 1933, pp. 495, 603. 

5Ibid., 601. N. Y. Times, Oct. 14, 1932, 4: 2. 24, 6:5. 
60. J., January, 1933, pp. 117-118. 
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consistent with the Covenant. Colombia replied that she was only 
trying to restore order in her own territory, while Peru claimed 
to be acting on the defensive and asked that territorial compensa- 
tion be accorded for modification of the treaty of 1922, which 
had proved inapplicable, and requested the Council to suspend all 
measures of force. Colombia then asked the Council to intervene. 
In response to this request the Council put the matter on its 
agenda and appointed a committee of three (the Irish Free State, 
Spain and Guatamala) to consider it. This committee drew up 
and the Council approved telegrams to each of the disputants. 
Peru was asked to refrain from intervention by force on Colombia 
territory and not to hinder Colombian authorities in the exercise 
of jurisdiction over territory recognized by treaty to belong to 
Colombia and Colombia was asked, in restoring order, to exercise 
clemency and not to violate Peruvian territory.’ 

While the Council was arranging to take up the matter, without 
waiting to see what it would do, Colombia complained to Secre- 
tary Stimson of Peru’s violation of the Pact of Paris (Kellog- 
Briand Pact) and made specific charges. The situation was very 
much like that of 1929 when Secretary Stimson had invoked the 
Pact to stay the hand of Russia in China. He promptly laid 
Colombia’s charges and Brazil’s proposal for settlement before 
the signatories of the Pact, and, after being assured of support, 
also sent a note to Peru advising acceptance of Brazil’s plan and 
urgently recommending that she observe the Pact of Paris, in 
signing which she had renounced war as a part of national policy 
and had agreed to settle international difficulties by peaceful 
means. Also he called attention to the non-recognition declaration 
which she had signed along with eighteen other states applying 
to the Chaco dispute.‘ 

Mr. Stimson at once notified the Council of what he had done 
and that he had acted on Colombia’s request to call Peru’s atten- 
tion to her obligations under the Pact. It seems that he was trying 
to apply in Latin America principles which he had already tried 
in Manchuria and might be called on to apply again. “It is 
believed,” said a Washington correspondent, “that Mr. Stimson, 
by communicating directly with the League in a conflict in an 
area covered by the Monroe Doctrine, made an adroit move, 





70. J., April, 1933, pp. 603-604. 

8N. Y. Times, Jan. 25, 1933, 1:8; 5:2. 26, 1:2. Acting independently of 
the United States, Panama and Costa Rica also appealed to the disputants 
under the Pact. 
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cutting the ground from under the Japanese, who ive been 
demanding the same rights in Asia that they said e United 
States assumed in the American continent.’ Later evv.u.cs showed 
that not much ground was cut. 


The American note was strong and to the point. The Council’s 
note, sent next day, was very carefully worded, evidently with 
the design of saving Peru’s amour propre, but one could see that 
her position was condemned. It is significant that the Japanese 
delegate sat silent while the discussion was taking place in the 
Council. Mr. Stimson’s note was more direct and to the point but 
the British and French ambassadors, Lindsay and Claudel, assured 
him of the support of their countries. Peru’s reply, that she was 
pursuing a policy of defense, was unsatisfactory to Mr. Stimson 
and he told her so. In reply to the Council’s warning she revealed 
her displeasure with both, but it was directed more at Mr. Stim- 
son. She admitted the right of the Council to use admonitory 
tones but denied the right of the United States to intervene. 
Dr. Victor M. Maurtua, the Peruvian member of the Commission 
on Conciliation, declared that the United States was partial to 
Colombia. In support of this he said that in 1929 she had joined 
the other powers in sending identic notes to China and Russia 
recommending settlement of their dispute by peaceful means. The 
Sino-Japanese dispute started about the same way but emerged as 
a collective action through the League. In this case, while Peru 
was applying for action through the Pan-American Committee 
on Conciliation, the United States had, at the request of Colombia, 
reminded Peru of her obligations under the non-aggression pact, 
a move little short of defining Peru as an agressor. Mediation was 
thus turned into intervention. Dr. Pompino Guzman for Colombia 
denied that the United States was unfair. In the former case she 
had acted on her own initiative. In this it was not on her own 
initiative, for Colombia had invoked the Peace Pact. It was not 
invoked to force Peru to accede to the armed demands of Colombia 
but to enable Colombia to restore authority in her own territory.’° 

While El Mercurio, a leading Chilean newspaper, was giving 
editorial approval to Mr. Stimson’s move as “the foremost and 
most significant yet made to settle the Leticia dispute,” officials 
in Santiago and Buenos Aires were reported to be studying a plan 
for a South American bloc to settle the Leticia and Chaco disputes 





*Tbid., Jan. 28, 1:5. 
107 bid., Jan. 29, 5:1, 31, 7:2, Feb. 18, 8:2; 14, 5:2. 
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without t~ participation of the United States or other outside 
powers."'. ,uch turned out to be true but they concerned them- 
selves almust wholly with the Chaco dispute, where they accom- 
plished very little. 

February 3, 1933, while the Council was considering the dispute, 
Brazil announced the end of her efforts at mediation. Eduard 
Santos, acting head of the Permanent Delegation of Colombia to 
the League of Nations, soon announced that diplomatic relations 
between Peru and Colombia had been broken off. Two days later 
Colombia formally invoked the League under Article 15 of the 
Covenant and asked for a special meeting of the Council.'* This 
was a direct appeal from an American state to the League to 
intervene to prevent war in an area covered by the Monroe 
Doctrine.’* It may be that there was some connection between this 
move and the happenings of the previous day. On that day the 
League’s Committee of Nineteen had broadcast for eight hours its 
report confirming and even sharpening the Lytton Report in con- 
demnation of Japan under paragraph 4, Article 15 of the Cov- 
enant.'* As Secretary Stimson was coéperating with the League 
in both disputes, he could hardly be expected to object to applying 
the same principles and means in both. February 19 Senor Garcia 
Calderén, delegate from Peru, telegraphed from Paris that “South 
American legal doctrine has established that an international law 
exists for the continent under which conflicts must be settled by 
American conciliation commissions or mediators” and pointed to 
the conferences at Santiago (1923) and Washington (1928-29) 
to sustain his point,’® but his government does not seem to have 
backed him up in this contention. When the Council met (March 
1) Calderén changed his tactics and attacked the treaty of 1922 
as “immoral,” injurious, “posed upon us by a dictator . . . without 
any real compensation for 100,000 kilometers of territory thus 
given up.’’*¢ 

At the meeting of February 21 the Council had instructed the 
Committee of Three to proceed under paragraph 3 of Article 15. 





11Jbid., Jan. 30, 6:2-3; Feb. 3, 1:2. 

120, J., April, 1933, pp. 562-563. 

18A similar appeal had been made by Panama and Costa Rica in 1921 but 
Secretary Hughes pushed the Council aside and took charge. 

14N. Y. Times, Feb. 18, 1933, 1:1, 8; 19, 1:6; O. J., April, 1933, p. 604, 

150. J., April, 1933, p. 573. 

16] bid., 504. 
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The committee acted promptly and advised: (1) The territory to 
be evacuated by Peru and a League Commission to take charge. 
(2) Order to be maintained in the territory pending pour parlers 
by the commission through an international force drawn from the 
Colombian or such other forces as it deemed necessary. (3) The 
two parties to decide the method of carrying on the negotiations, 
the Council being ready to tender its good offices in case of dis- 
agreement. The Council endorsed the Report, asked for the 
support of the United States and soon announced identic notes 
from the United States to Colombia and Peru in support of the 
committee plan and urging acceptance. The same day Colombia 
accepted but Peru harked back to the revision of the treaty of 
1922 and asked for time. She next objected to the presence of 
Colombian troops in the territory and contended that they would 
not be an international force even if commanded by the League. 
Instead of the committee plan she proposed arbitration under 
Article 13. The committee replied that this was impossible unless 
Colombia should agree,'? and Colombia did not agree. 

The proceedings under paragraph 3 having broken down, the 
Council decided to try paragraph 4,* under which it was dealing 
with Japan. It declared the presence of Peruvian troops on 
Colombian territory “incompatible with international law, with 
those of the Covenant of the League of Nations and of the Pact 
of Paris”; that Colombia had accepted its proposals for a settle- 
ment; recommended that negotiations for a settlement be begun 
and indicated its willingness to codperate when both were ready; 
it called attention to the non-recognition policy adopted by the 
Assembly March 11, 1932 and by the nineteen American nations 
August 3, 1932; and requested the Secretary-General to send 
copies to the governments of the United States, Brazil, Costa Rica 
and Ecuador.*® 

This really was an invitation to codperate with the Committee 
of Three and Secretary Cordell Hull, successor to Mr. Stimson, 
accepted at once, but with the reservation that the representative 
of the United States, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, minister to Switzer- 
land, should not be a member of the committee or vote, although 





17[ bid., 503, 607-608. 

184, If the dispute is not thus settled [under paragraph 3], the Council 
either unanimously or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

199. J., April, 1933, pp. 605-609. 
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participating in the deliberations. Brazil accepted with similar 
reservations.”° 

Peru now laid before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice a charge that Colombia had failed to observe the Salomén- 
Luzano Treaty,** but does not seem to have followed up this 
action. Instead she continued her moves for war. Indeed fighting 
went on throughout the winter and spring of 1933, although no 
declaration of war was issued. The League committee held a 
meeting and decided to ask the various governments whether they 
were prepared to accept an arms embargo, if Peru opposed by 
force. Mr. Wilson said the United States could not act until 
Congress had disposed of a pending embargo resolution. It had 
already passed the House and Senator Borah was pushing it 
through the Senate. The war preparations of Peru continued 
and when a flotilla of war vessels passed through the Panama 
Canal the committee called on her to make known her intentions 
regarding the fleet. Her reply was that it was bound for the 
Amazon, beyond Leticia, for defense of her territory. This was 
not at all satisfactory and the committee decided to request the 
nations along the route to close their port facilities to the Peruvian 
warships. The United States had refused to sell supplies or allow 
the warships to use her dry docks while they were passing through 
the canal and other countries took similar action.** 

While continuing her war moves Peru sought to go back to the 
original plan of conciliation under paragraph 3 under suggestions 
which the committee had declared unacceptable. Colombia, how- 
ever, was desirous of peace and she notified the Council that she 
would accept the transfer of Leticia to the commission and sent 
Alfonso Lopez to Lima for direct conversations. Arriving in 
Lima he was carried in an armored car to the government house 
for a conference with President Benevides. President Sanchez 
Cerro, who had backed up the invasion of Leticia, had been 
assassinated April 30. His passing seems to have facilitated 
friendly intercourse, although it did not remove all friction.” 
No report of the four days’ conference was made public but the 
general feeling was that the visit of Lopez was largely responsible 





20[bid., 614. Department of State Press Releases of March 25, 1933, pp. 
193-194. 

21N. Y. Times, March 30, 1933, 10:2. 

22N. Y. Times, May 6, 1933, 9:4; 7, 26.1; 8, 9:3; 9, 12:4. O. J., July, 1933, 
p. 967. 

23N. Y. Times, May 1, 19338, 5:4; 2, 10:2. 
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for what followed. The day he left the committee urged Peru to 
accept the peace formula and three days later her acceptance was 
announced. The plan for the control of Leticia was practically the 
same as that already given.** The disputants were to inform the 
Advisory Committee of the method they proposed to follow for the 
evacuation of the territory held by each. The Council was ready 
to offer its good offices in case of differences. Each belligerent 
was to order a cessation of hostilities. The agreement was then 
signed (May 25) by representatives of Colombia and Peru, each of 
whom made a speech expressing gratitude to the Council and the 
committee for their untiring efforts in behalf of peace. Each also 
commended Senor Madariaga and paid a tribute to “the spirit of 
true Spanish-American fraternity which he has displayed with a 
view to the realization of the agreement.” Tribute was also paid 
to Sir Eric Drummond and Mr. Lester of the Irish Free State, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee.*> Neither mentioned the 
United States or Brazil. 


The Commission for the Administration of the Territory of 
Leticia consisted of Mr. A. W. Brown of the United States, Senor 
Alberto de Lemos Basto of Brazil, and Senor Francisco Yglesias 
of Spain, with Armando Mencias as secretary general. June 19, 
1933, the commission met on board the Colombian steamship 
Mosquero at the Brazilian town of Teffe and organized with Mr. 
Brown as chairman. They adopted a flag for the “League of 
Nations Leticia Commission” and decided that the Colombian flag 
should be flown beside their own; also to ask Colombia for 150 
infantry with officers and regular equipment. The commission 
then flew by hydroplane to Leticia, the inhabitants of which now 
numbered about 60, all Peruvian, and were in a wretched condi- 
tion. Having arrived (June 23) the commission proceeded with 
all the pomp and ceremony befitting the transfer of a kingdom. 
Finding no other place fit for habitation by such an august body, 
the commission accepted the hospitality of Senor Cesar A. Velarde 
Mas, prefect of Loreto and the Peruvian representative to effect 
evacuation and turn over the Trapezium to the commission, and 
of the commander of the Peruvian ship B. A. P. Morona. This was 
done with the reservation that the remaining of the ship in 
Letician waters did not imply the non-existence of the evacuation 
agreement. The evacuation agreement was then drawn up and 





*4Text in N. Y. Times, May 26, 3:6. 
250. J., July, 1933, pp. 965, 945-949. 
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duly signed in four copies. About half of the 60 inhabitants came 
out to witness the ceremony of transfer and murmured their 
disapproval when the Colombian flag was raised along with that 
of the commission. Their dissent was backed up by a protest from 
Senor Mas and from J. M. Manzanilla, Peruvian Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and Garcia Calderén, as unfair to Peru. They 
thought that if one should be flown, both should be raised but 
the commission stood by its previous determination.”* Leticia 
then dropped out of the news dispatches for over a month. 
Santos and Calderén agreed that the conference should meet 
“early in October.” The Colombian delegates were late in arriving 
but the conference finally opened with Senor Afranio de Mello 
Franco, Secretary of Foreign Affairs for Brazil, as chairman. 
Because of her interest in the Amazon region and an unsettled 
boundary dispute with Peru, Ecuador demanded admission to 
the conference. Colombia, having settled her dispute with Ecua- 
dor, was inclined to support her demand but Brazil and Peru 
objected even to the presence of an observer. The latter invited 
Ecuador to a conference at Lima with the guarantee that the “Rio 
de Janeiro Conference would not go outside the framework of 
the Salomén-Luzano Treaty and that consequently it would not 
affect territory claimed or possessed by Peru.” Ecuador accepted 
but with a reservation of full liberty of action regarding the 
conference at Rio de Janeiro. These negotiations were later trans- 
ferred to Washington with the provision that President Roosevelt 
was to act as arbitrator, if Ecuador and Peru failed to agree.” 

The official records of the Rio de Janeiro Conference are not 
available to the writer but it seems clear that it did not sail over 
perfectly smooth diplomatic waters. Obstacles apparently in- 
surperable resulted in an adjournment December 18 and some of 
the delegates went home. In January Sefior Alfonso Lopez, one 
of the Colombian delegates and candidate for President of Colom- 
bia, had a conference with Sefior Victor Maurtua, chairman of the 
Peruvian delegation, and this resulted in the reassembling of the 
conference in February. But the diplomatic waters were still 
ruffled. Early in April Sefor Franco thought that he had worked 
out a formula acceptable to both but new troubles arose. Colombia 





260. J., Oct., 1933, pp. 1108-1111; Jan., 1934, pp. 20-22. 
270. J., Jan., 1934, pp. 19-21; March, 284-285. N. Y. Times, Sept. 26, 1933, 
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began to talk of taking possession of Leticia when the commis- 
sion’s year was out (June 23) and Peru asked for an extension 
of the mandate for six months. The Advisory Committee met at 
Geneva to consider what to do. It advised the Council to turn 
Leticia over to Colombia at the end of the year, since it had 
recognized Colombia’s sovereignty, and the matter was put on the 
Council’s agenda for the meeting May 14. War preparations were 
moving apace in Lima and Bogoté. Colombia employed some 
American aviators but the dry docks at Balboa were closed to a 
Peruvian cruiser.”® 

The extension of the League mandate for six months was not 
granted and Peru’s opposition subsided and the Council postponed 
consideration. Colombia now blocked settlement under Franco’s 
plan for a while by demanding compensation as well as an apology 
for the seizure of her territory. Franco’s plan called for a com- 
mission of three, one from Brazil, one from Colombia, and one 
from Peru, with power to pass on territorial claims. Colombia 
objected to its broad powers and proposed that the matter be 
referred to the Hague Tribunal. Her conditions were such, how- 
ever, that Peru would not accept. Finally both agreed to accept 
the Franco plan. They now pledged themselves to observe all 
their treaties, to use arbitration tribunals, and thus laid the 
groundwork for accord on all disputed questions.”° 

President Roosevelt at once extended his congratulations to the 
presidents of both countries and Secretary Hull congratulated 
Franco and recalled their association at Montevideo. June 19 
Leticia, after a year of occupation lacking four days, was handed 
over by the League Commission to a representative of Colombia, 
after brief speeches on both sides, and the work of rehabilitation 
and repatriation was begun. Four days later the ministry of Peru 
issued a decree approving the Rio de Janeiro protocol for the 
settlement of the controversy and the Leticia dispute, which was 
little short of an opera bouffe, after having ruffled diplomatic 
waters for nearly two years, passed into history. The curious 
thing about it is the manifestation of rejoicing in Peru. She had 
been in the wrong all along and had been beaten at every turn, 
yet President Benevides attended a te dum, released political 





8N. Y. Times, April 19, 1934, 10:4. 
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prisoners and softened the press censorship and the citizens cele- 
brated with gala fétes for several days.*° 

This incident illustrates very well the change in the attitude of 
the United States in the matter of codperating with the League 
of Nations ; also that the Monroe Doctrine does not bar the League 
from participating in the settlement of American disputes. 
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Dietz, Frederick C., English Public Finance, 1558-1641. (New York and 
London: Published for The American Historical Association by the Cen- 
tury Company, 1932, pp. xviii, 478.) 

Professor Dietz has contributed another extremely valuable study to the 
literature dealing with the history of the English fiscal system. It is a con- 
tinuation of his earlier essay, English Government Finance, 1485-1558, pub- 
lished in 1920 in the University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, and 
carries the subject forward from the accession of Elizabeth to the “Great 
Rebellion” in 1641. 

Although Pollard, Cheyney, Gardiner and others, as the author acknowl- 
edges, were of value in interpretation, the study is based almost entirely on 
documentary materials, largely unpublished, which are described briefly in 
an introductory note on sources. Compoti, memoranda rolls, pipe rolls, reper- 
tories, tellers rolls, customs rolls, rolls of foreign accounts, enrollments of 
leases, subsidy rolls, receipt and issue rolls, accounts, reports, state papers, 
letters, private papers and pamphlets provided the data upon which the study 
is based. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the fiscal policy 
in its historical setting, and the second presenting special studies on revenue 
and expenditure and developing such topics as the Elizabethan land revenues, 
the Elizabethan customs administration, the Stuart customs farms, new im- 
positions, increases in the rateable value of goods, the subsidies, tenths and 
fifteenths, Elizabethan subsidies to the Netherlands and France, and military 
and naval expenditures. 

Dr. Dietz illustrates with much detail the close relationship between six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century economics and politics and establishes 
conclusively that the collapse of “strong monarchy” with the concomitant 
liberalization of the constitution was due to the failure of the state to solve 
its fiscal problems. The Tudors inherited the medieval conception of the 
kingship; the king was still a feudal official expected “to live upon his own” 
except in an emergency, when he might call upon the kingdom for unusual 
sacrifices and extraordinary contributions. But the services expected of the 
government were being multiplied and the cost of defending the kingdom 
against internal disorder and foreign attack was rapidly increasing as mili- 
tary and naval equipment and organization was being improved. At the 
same time, the crown lands which had been the chief source of income in the 
early monarchy, had been diminished to such an extent that at the time of the 
accession of the Stuarts, they provided only a small part of the needed 
revenue. On the other hand, customs revenues were increasing with the 
growth of trade, but what the monarchy gained from this source was can- 
celed in part by what it lost through increased prices. In short, while more 
was expected of the government, less was provided. 

The “king’s own” no longer sufficed and appeals for parliamentary aid be- 
came more frequent and regular. Elizabeth’s parsimony and indecision, 
Dietz points out, were attributes that could be applied only to the later part 
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of her reign and not to the first decade when large sums were freely and 
generously expended. The attitude of Elizabeth’s parliaments on tax meas- 
ures did not differ materially from that of the parliaments of James I and 
Charles I. It was distinctly hostile. 

The Tudors, however, could count on much stronger personal support in 
the House of Commons than could the Stuarts; for, many members of the 
Lower Chamber were indebted to Henry VIII and Edward VI for their lands 
which before the Reformation had constituted a part of the monastic estates. 
Although it is probably true that James recognized “that in the England of 
the seventeenth century political power tended to gravitate toward the land, 
the center of economic power,” one must doubt that “when James came into 
his first Parliament, he must have received a terrible shock, which was prob- 
ably repeated in every subsequent session” because “he saw the abbey lands, 
which Henry VIII had removed from the House of Lords in order to make 
the king the real political force in the State, standing in serried ranks in 
the House of Commons.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the superiority of the Tudor position in Parlia- 
ment, the author admits that the Tudors like their successors “never mas- 
tered the problem of finding satisfactory financial devices to enable them to 
carry on successful war.” Parliamentary taxation came to be more regularly 
resorted to, but it always created discontent and “involved popular partner- 
ship in a government which was essentially the proprietary interest of an 
extremely small oligarchy”—a partnership which it seems only a small part 
of the tax-paying class really desired. 

The Stuart fiscal problem was aggravated by reckless expenditure. “A 
new lavishness in fashions, a new sumptuousness in entertainments, and a 
new magnificence in court life manifested itself almost simultaneously with 
heightened activities in international relations.” Meanwhile Parliament be- 
came more obdurate and self-assertive. The leaders were not, however, the 
liberty-loving patriots of tradition, fighting for a great national cause but 

rather a somewhat selfish clique of “politically minded gentlemen who felt 
that the base of responsibility ought to be broad enough to include them- 
selves,” a group of men, who finding themselves excluded from the inner 
circle made use of Parliament to attack that circle. 

Dietz has as little respect for their ability as for their motives: 


A close study of all their guerilla attacks from 1590 to 1629 does not war- 
rant the notion that they were politically superior to their opponents. Rather 
their schemes have all the earmarks of complete ineptitude and lack of ac- 
quaintance with the details of administration and policy. They were clever 
enough to see, however, that certain groups in Parliament were their natural 
allies insofar as these groups, too, were against the government. The Went- 
worths, Coke, and Eliot were in opposition because they thought they ought 
to share control; the obscure country members stood over against the gov- 
ernment because they resented the centralized monarchy which interfered 
with their business arrangements, taxed them to support royal extravagance, 
and withstood their zeal for the purification of religion. 

The apparent success of the crown in carrying on the normal affairs of 
peace-time government from 1600 to 1621 without a parliamentary grant, 
and the failure of the new political classes to secure a voice in the Parliament 
of 1621 seem to have hardened their purpose to assert a degree of control in 
the state. If their determination led them to a virtual refusal of all taxes, 
they knew that their course would not be unpopular. 
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For the present it did not seem to matter that the dynamic element in 
Parliament merely envisaged a change of masters, which was destined to in- 
volve even deeper digging into private men’s purses. In their short-sighted- 
ness the sheep followed their new leaders because they saw for themselves 
some escape from the control of their old masters. But it was never con- 
sidered whether there was any escape from the new social mechanism, or 
whether in new hands it would not be more galling than before. 


Dietz readily admits that there were fundamental differences between the 
nation and the government, but insists that after the failure of the “Great 
Contract” in 1614 “the peaceful way to the readjustments necessary in the 
English Constitution was closed.” 

Without adequate help from Parliament scores of projects were considered 
and a few adopted to raise the revenue which Parliament refused to provide. 
Virtually all were within the letter of the law. Dietz presents long lists of 
such fiscal schemes. The list for the year 1622 is typical. It included the 
following: debasement of coinage; a loan of £1000 to the King by each of 
one hundred persons; exaction of the full rent of ward’s lands; exaction of a 
year’s salary from all governmental officials; creation of a new dignity of 
Vidans; a benevolence; a London loan; concealed lands; defective titles; Star 
Chamber fines; arrears in the contributions for the Palatinate; and sale of 
surplus stocks of provisions in the household. 

The inevitable rupture between Government and Opposition was delayed 
by the efficiency of Richard Weston, Earl of Portland, Lord Treasurer 1628- 
1635, for whom the author has the highest respect. His policy of peace and 
economy accompanied by the liquidation of debts, the control of expenditures 
and the permanent enlargement of the royal income, threatened the political 
designs of the Opposition, since, if successful, it would make the King inde- 
pendent of Parliament. To prevent this, the Opposition found it necessary 
to strike at the permanent crown revenues—‘“the King’s own,” and launched 
its attack in 1629 against the customs duties. Weston kept the state solvent 
to 1635 and was succeeded in 1636 by William Juxon, Bishop of London, who 
continued Weston’s policy to his retirement in 1641. He was endowed not 
only with Weston’s initiative, energy, and general efficiency but also with 
integrity, which was wanting in his predecessor. Dietz implies that it was 
these very meritorious qualities which ultimately brought down the Stuart 
monarchy. “The virtuous bishop freed the master’s mind of pecuniary wor- 
ries, so that he felt able to embark on the great occasions [coercion of Scot- 
land] which led directly to his destruction.” The failure of the Scottish en- 
terprise clearly therefore was not due to a lack of money; it was caused by 
the superiority of the Scottish army in leadership, discipline and morale. The 
defeat of Charles by the Scots created a financial crisis which could be set- 
tled only by the Nation in Parliament convened. Such is Dietz’s thesis. 

Sound scholarship is evident on every page. One is convinced of that from 
the very outset. Partly because of the nature of the subject but primarily 
because of the frequent statistics the book is very hard to read. It is meant 
for the specialist, and for him is a mine of well-organized information. The 
language at times is ambiguous and the sentence structure occasionally 
faulty. The errors are few and minor. There is a good workable index. 


MILTON R. GuTscH. 
The University of Texas. 
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Powdermaker, Hortense, Life in Lesu—the Study of a Melanesian Society in 
New Ireland. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1933, 
pp. 352.) 

Life in Lesu is a record of Dr. Powdermaker’s sojourn in the village of 
Lesu on the east coast of New Ireland, in the Bismarck Archipelago, and is 
under the political mandate of Australia. It is a study in Melanesian eth- 
nology, using that term in its broadest sense to cover the life of a people. 
Twenty-five plates of illustrations are particularly interesting. 

Dr. Clark Wissler says in the preface to the book that “one may expect a 
woman ... to acquire more of the primitive woman’s point of view; and so 
it is that the volume before us presents a wealth of information on childhood, 
birth, marriage, and other intimate phases of native life.” And it is just 
this aspect of the book which makes it so engaging. The author relates that 
she allied herself more with the women than with the men, and consequently 
their activities and even their chatty little confidences are delightfully 
portrayed. 

The chapters cover “Social Organization,” “Infancy,” “Childhood,” “Initia- 
tion Rites,” “Marriage,” “Work,” “Sexual Life,” “Knowledge, Magic and Re- 
ligion,” and “The Individual and Society.” As the reader follows the author 
into her contacts with the people in their daily life (almost like a novel), cer- 
tain features of their material and social life emerge. The group is divided 
into two exogamous moieties, which are subdivided into a number of clans, 
the members related in the female line. The clan ground is owned commu- 
nally and the totemic animal of the clan is supposed to have lived there. The 
moieties and clans are active functioning units, the moieties performing re- 
ciprocal gifts of food at certain rites and the clans functioning as economic 
units. There is an appointed chief who serves as an intermediary between 
the natives and the white government, but the old men of the clan are the 
real governing force. 

The family is the smallest unit based on kinship. Inheritance of status 
and property comes through the mother’s line. The father of a child, as 
well as the child’s mother’s brother, may teach him magic, and the father 
may also bequeath him property. Sex divisions are found in the social life 
of the community as well as in work. The men’s club house is the rendezvous 
for purely masculine affairs. Feasts and dances also show this sex division. 
Women work in the taro gardens, prepare food, et cetera, while the men fish, 
hunt, build houses and engage in manly duties. Both men and women tend 
the children. 

Polygyny is the common type of marriage, although monogamy and poly- 
andry (which is rare) are represented. Divorce is frequent and easily se- 
cured. Sex license is met with as a part of certain rites. Wife beating is 
found, the women enjoying “masterful” men, but if they have grievances 
they get back at their husbands by ridicule. Trade, carried on by shell money, 
is largely reciprocal. One does not bargain but pays for a pig or some object 
what he can afford, i.e., what his prestige demands that he pay. Initiations 
for boys are important events as are the “malanggan” rites in honor of the 
dead. There are many taboos (a rigid one against incest) and many magic 
spells. Religion and magic are inextricably interwoven, but religious ideas 
are vague. On the whole this society seems little affected by white contact. 

Dr. Powdermaker gives us more than a description of the people; she gives 
us an insight into their emotions, motives, and mentality. There are many 
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points for comparison with our own world. Life in Lesu is not just an ac- 
cumulation of facts, so common in ethnological literature. It goes deeper, 
presenting characters and personalities in such a way that we comprehend 
the ideation and motivation in the actions of these people. In addition there 
is the interest of a travel story and something of the psychological novel. One 
feels in closing the book that he might have lived there for a while himself. 
A valuable study in Melanesian ethnology it certainly is—and it is charming. 
MILDRED PICKLE MAYHALL. 
The University of Texas. 


Wheare, K. C., The Statute of Westminster, 1931. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1933, pp. vi, 128.) 

The purpose of the author of this very illuminating little book is to cor- 
rect some of the misconceptions that have arisen with reference to the Statute 
of Westminster and to make clear just why it was enacted and just what it 
is intended to do. He approaches his task more from the point of view of 
the student of constitutional history than from that of a lawyer, and aims 
to present the statute as an event in the history of the constitutional struc- 
ture of the British Commonwealth rather than as an isolated legal document. 

He first attempts to clear away two old erroneous notions about the Eng- 
lish constitution: first, that changes have occurred in it solely through alter- 
ations in its conventions, leaving the facade of strict law unchanged; and 
second, that these changes have been without effect either in altering the rule 
of strict law, which they supersede, or in bringing into existence by stat- 
utory enactment new rules of strict law, which would give statutory recogni- 
tion to those which convention had already established. 

Taking Canada as an example, the author illustrates the process through 
which certain English colonies acquired responsible government through both 
statute and convention. The outcome, however, was that the sovereignty of 
the imperial parliament remained unimpaired, first through the powers of 
reservation and disallowance, by which the legislative competence of colonial 
parliaments was with few exceptions regulated and defined, and later through 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865, by which colonial parliaments were 
declared incapable of enacting laws repugnant to an act of the British parlia- 
ment extending to the colony, or to any order or regulation under the author- 
ity of such an act. Oddly enough, this act, by laying down only one criterion 
of repugnance, virtually conferred upon colonial parliaments the power to 
make laws opposed to the English common law. Colonial parliaments, how- 
ever, had no jurisdiction beyond the borders of their respective colonies, and 
the decisions of colonial courts, moreover, were subject to appeal to the judi- 
cial committee of the Privy Council. 

Having pointed out these facts, the author then turns to a consideration of 
the extent to which the Statute of Westminster conferred upon the members 
of the British Commonwealth “that equality in form which was deemed by 
the Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930 to follow reasonably and naturally 
from the equality in fact which the Balfour Declaration had accepted and 
expounded.” In the first place, the statute has not abolished the sovereignty 
of the British parliament. That parliament remains the only legislative 
authority for the empire as a whole. It cannot, however, enact a law that 
affects a dominion unless it is expressly declared in the act that the dominion 
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concerned had requested and consented to the enactment. The Colonial Laws 
Validity Act is, moreover, no longer applicable to any law made by a do- 
minion parliament. A dominion parliament, furthermore, has power to re- 
peal in whole or in part, as far as it is concerned, the merchant shipping 
legislation which up to 1911 the British parliament had passed to regulate 
shipping throughout the empire; and as a corollary to that, it has full and 
complete legislative authority over all ships within its own waters or en- 
gaged in its coasting trade, and also over its own registered ships, both intra- 
territorially and extra-territorially. Its extra-territorial legislation is sub- 
ject, however, to the laws of the jurisdiction in whose waters its ships may 
happen to be. 

In addition to the general provisions applicable to all the dominions alike, 
the statute contains other provisions that safeguard to each dominion its 
particular constitutional rights. These are discussed in detail in the next 
to the last chapter in the book, which happens to be the longest of them all. 
The text of the statute is reproduced in the appendix. 

Most of the book is very readable. But there are parts of the second chap- 
ter which the reviewer found somewhat difficult to follow because of the 
author’s failure to coédrdinate clearly the various divisions and subdivisions 
of the subject matter under discussion. The book also lacks an index. 

E. M. VIOLETTE. 

Louisiana State University. 


Mohr, Walter H., Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1788. (Philadelphia: The 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933, pp. xi, 247.) 

Hoopes, Alban W., Indian Affairs and Their Administration, With Special 
Reference to the Fart West, 1849-1860. (Philadelphia: The University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1932, pp. ix, 264.) 

These two studies in the history of Indian relations in the United States 
were done under the direction of Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, of The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The first work deals with the formative period, when 
the several states and the weak federal government were trying to win or 
retain the confidence and support of the natives and work out a system for 
the management of Indian affairs. The latter study, by Mr. Hoopes, pertains 
to the era of confusion, when the general government was seeking to adjust 
itself to the changes ushered in by the annexation of Texas, the occupation of 
Oregon, and the Mexican Cession. The books have been written largely from 
primary sources, chief among which are the archives and printed documents 
of the state and federal governments. The work by Mr. Mohr, on the earlier 
period, is characterized by a bibliography that is unusually comprehensive. 
The books are well documented and bear evidence of broad investigation and 
intensive study. 

In his Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1788, the author sketches events 
leading to the loss by the British of control over the Indians, which came 
about during the two years immediately preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This is followed by an evaluation of the Indian as a factor in 
the Revolution. Although the colonists won the friendship of some of the 
tribes, the majority gave aid to the British. Their influence was limited, 
however, by the fact that the British were never able to use them advan- 
tageously in connection with major strategic movements. Two chapters of 
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Mr. Mohr’s book are devoted to the negotiations of treaties of peace between 
the state and federal governments on the one side and the Indians on the 
other. In these treaties the Indians continued to cede their lands; and the 
new American state and general governments adopted the old British prac- 
tice of giving presents. The last chapter contains a sketch of the acts which 
determined largely the course the United States was destined to maintain 
toward its Indian wards for a century. The rise of federal and the decline 
of state control, the treaty system, devices for offsetting the influence of 
foreign nations, efforts to obtain a larger share of the fur trade, and feeble 
attempts to educate some of the Indians are practices which had their begin- 
ning during this period. The readability of the volume could have been aug- 
mented by the more frequent use of interpretative statements, summaries, 
and conclusions. 

The task Mr. Hoopes undertook in his volume on Indian affairs between 
1849 and 1860 is ponderous. A rissertation on a subjelt so broad necessarily 
becomes thin in places. There is a chapter on the office of Indian Affairs. 
Following this the history of Indian relations in California, Oregon, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Texas is dealt with in considerable detail. The author 
treats at length the genesis and early history of the reservation system, a 
plan first used in California and extended to Oregon, New Mexico, and Texas 
during the period under consideration. He fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
fact that the reservation system, which was tried with some success in Cali- 
fornia, failed when applied to the Comanches in Texas because of the nature 
of the country and the characteristics of the Indians. The book is interest- 
ingly written and most of the data are presented in a clear style. A few 
maps would have added to its usefulness. 

RuPERT N. RICHARDSON. 


Simmons University. 


Reed, Thomas R., Municipal Government in the United States. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., revised edition, 1934, pp. ix, 395.) 

Munro, William Bennett, Municipal Administration. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, pp. viii, 699.) 

Of timely interest to students of municipal government is the appearance 
of this revised edition of Professor Reed’s original work published in 1926. 
Beset on all sides by new problems and with the old ones magnified to 
greater proportions, the cities since 1929 have been forced to give an account 
of their stewardship which all too often has been disappointing to say the 
least. Despite these evidences of municipal mismanagement, however, the 
author continues his faith in the inherent vitality of the city and its ability 
to extricate itself from the present morass. 

Much of the original material has been rewritten and in addition three 
new chapters on “Municipal Finance,” “Municipal Politics and Politicians of 
Today,” and “What Constitutes Good City Government” have been included. 
The former discussion of city-state relations has been amplified by the addi- 
tion of a chapter on “Municipal Irresponsibility and Legislative Leading- 
Strings.” The ever-increasing importance of the metropolitan problem is at- 
tested by the inclusion of two chapters dealing with “The Metropolitan Prob- 
lem” and “Attempted Solutions of the Metropolitan Problem.” 
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While continuing the policy of the first edition of not including an exam- 
ination of administrative organization and procedure, due to separate treat- 
ment of the problems of administration in another volume of the same series, 
the writer gives a succinct account of the structure of municipal administra- 
tion and its primary position in the city’s government. Particular attention 
is devoted to the increasing tendency of the municipal administrative machine 
to become more technical, which has brought about a need for persons trained 
specifically for municipal service. Of especial importance to city administra- 
tors are the suggestions for determining what is good city government. While 
admitting that most of our present standards are determined by mere rule- 
of-thumb methods and should be regarded as “preliminary tests,” the writer 
suggests measurements for certain services, including police, fire protection, 
health, charities, parks and recreation, waste collection and disposal, street 
cleaning, public libraries, city planning, sewers and sewage disposal, pave- 
ments, street lighting, and water supply. 

Finally an up-to-date selected list of references is found at the end of 
each chapter. 

“In the same field but with emphasis shifted to administration is Profes- 
sor Munro’s book. While the author has written previously in this field, a 
comparison of the present volume with those published formerly will show 
that “To all intents ... this is a new book—in its scope, arrangement, ma- 
terials, and to some extent in its point of view as well.” (Preface, p. v.) 

The forty-six chapters comprising the book are grouped into these seven 
major divisions: “Administrative Organization and Personnel,” “The Staff 
Departments and Their Work,” “Municipal Finance,” “City Planning and 
Public Improvements,” “Public Safety,” “Public Welfare,” and “Public Utili- 
ties.” Each chapter is concerned with a single phase of municipal admin- 
istration, illustrating clearly once agaia the extensive ramifications of the 
city’s administrative organization. 

Further evidence of the ever-expanding character of the field of municipal 
activities is found in the inclusion of certain departments and functions not 
generally given detailed consideration, such as the city clerk, municipal air- 
ports, traffic regulation, the abatement of nuisances, the inspection of weights 
and measures, hospitals, the law department, and public libraries. Some of 
these, as airports and traffic regulation, have become prominent only in recent 
years, while others, formerly occupying a relatively minor position, have now 
assumed positions of primary importance in the administration of the 
municipality’s affairs. 

Indicative of its significance is the attention given to municipal finance. 
Careful discussions are presented of property assessments, revenues, special 
assessments, budget making and appropriations, debts, and audits, account- 
ing, statistics, and reports. Throughout the book the author evaluates vary- 
ing practices and shows through comparisons the futility of dogmatic asser- 
tions as to the correctness of certain procedures. The value of the book to 
the student is enhanced by the placing of a selected list of references at the 
end of each chapter. 

R. WELDON COOPER. 


The University of Texas. 
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Hedger, George A., An Introduction to Western Civilization. (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1933, pp. xi, 854.) 

This book is intended to be a text for an introductory course in the social 
sciences. The authors hope “that it will help to erase departmental lines be- 
tween related subjects and thus aid the student to correlate for himself the 
knowledge which he acquires in artificially separated fields.” It is a codpera- 
tive work to which fourteen different scholars have contributed. Obviously, 
the teaching of such a survey course will demand further coédperation. 

In the book, (one can not predict what may happen in the course), the 
chapters of the various collaborators have been remarkably well correlated. 
That they should be is, of course, absolutely essential in a book that is to be 
used as a text. The various writers have adapted their work to the general 
idea of the book with much success. Much credit, no doubt, must go to the 
editor, Professor Hedger. 

The plan of the book has much merit. It begins with a stimulating, al- 
though necessarily general, discussion of man and society. Then, after a 
brief treatment of early man, the factors which influence human culture are 
analyzed. The next section, which consists of several chapters, rapidly traces 
the development of our western culture throughout historical time. The rest 
of the book is devoted to six types of human institutions: economic, political, 
domestic, educational, religious, and ethical. Here again the treatment is 
largely historical, the idea being to show how each variety of institutional 
life has developed in the past, especially in medieval and modern times. Each 
of these sections concludes with a brief survey of contemporary institutions. 

There is no doubt that college students learn too little about society as a 
whole. Especially today, when we are striving to reorganize our whole 
scheme of life, should students be taught the processes by which institutions 
are made. But how much idea of society can students get from such general 
treatment? Generalities, and the book is necessarily full of general state- 
ments and formulas, are apt to mean little to first year students. The kind 
of synthesis which the book offers would have much more meaning to students 
at the end of their course. Then they would be better able to codrdinate 
because they would have some definite knowledge to coérdinate. Unfor- 
tunately, students can never take enough courses in all the different depart- 
ments to know about all the fields which are called the Social Sciences. 

The chief impression that students will get from the study of this book is 
that men have been a long time developing the institutions which they have 
now. That is a very important attitude for all of us to have. By learning 
a little about the difficulties which human beings have had in the matter of 
coéperation, we will be less ready to venture into totally new experiments. 
On the other hand, young citizens should know that human society is never 
static. It is always in a process of change. All this should be very evident 
from the historical introduction to contemporary society which the authors 
have presented in this text. 

A book which has been written by specialists in philosophy, sociology, edu- 
cation, economics, political science, history, and literature, cannot be ap- 
praised by a reviewer who has labored in only one of these fields. He can 
only say that the historical sections seem to have been carefully done, espe- 
cially those written by Professor West. No doubt, the same standard of ex- 
cellence prevails in the chapters which deal with other fields. The reviewer 
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lacks the knowledge with which to test the accuracy of much that has been 
incorporated in this synthesis of all human society. 
F. DUNCALF. 
The University of Texas. 


Wang, Chi Kao, Dissolution of the British Parliament, 1832-1931. Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 396. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1934, pp. 174.) 

The importance of this study is twofold. It comes to the ordinary student 
of Parliament as a convenient supplement to the classics of Bagehot, Dicey, 
Anson, and Lowell and to the more recent books of Emden and Laski. For 
the scholar interested in preparing a more general and conclusive study, it 
provides a painstaking tabulation of statistics concerning the dissolutions 
since the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

After a brief historical introduction, Dr. Wang discusses Who Dissolved 
the Parliaments, Why Parliaments Were Dissolved, How Parliaments Were 
Dissolved and the question of Resignation of Ministry. The first chapter 
contains some interesting material on the relation of the Prime Minister to 
his Cabinet colleagues; the last belongs more properly to that class of books 
characterized by MacDonagh’s Pageant of Parliament. The second chapter 
is, from its subject, the most important. Eight causes of dissolution and 
their respective frequencies are analyzed. Unfortlnately little light is shed 
on the reason for the growing infrequency of resorting to dissolution on de- 
feat, and none whatever on the distinction between a simple defeat on a gov- 
ernment measure, and a formal no-confidence vote. While Dr. Wang empha- 
sizes “the tightening of party control upon the members of Parliament” as 
“a development which may almost be said to threaten .. . the responsibility 
of the Cabinet to the House of Commons,” (p. 83), he fails to observe the cur- 
rent practice of releasing Members from the obligation of strict party loyalty 
on many issues of importance. One factor precipitating dissolutions is the 
loss, or probable loss, of power through the erosions of by-elections. This 
element is, from its nature, more difficult to estimate, related as it is to the 
emerging concept of “the new mandate.” The treatment of this subject 
would have been much improved by reference to the instrumentality of the 
press in effecting dissolutions. 

It is regrettable that the author has been so hesitant in stating definite 
conclusions. He reveals a grasp of the dynamics of British party govern- 
ment and of the historical evolution of ministerial responsibility, and he has 
used judiciously the materials, private and official, which were available. He 
neglects, however, the treatment of the post-war development of a British 
droit administratif, and its general effect in reducing Cabinet initiative and 
responsibility. 

Of the editing of the book, there is only one criticism: the index might 
well have included the material in the numerous and illuminating footnotes. 

THomas H. Lp Duc. 

University of Toronto. 


Lynn, E. Wilson, Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. 268.) 

With the publication of Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804, Pro- 

fessor Lynn and his publishers have achieved a distinctive monograph. In 
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mechanical execution the volume speaks much for what may be accomplished 
in the southwest. The Caslon Old Face type, used in the composition, blends 
well upon an appealing straw paper and gives finesse to the whole volume, 
that further, is attractively bound, and will appeal to those who prefer books 
with “personality.” 

With a style of writing that might be characterized as that of restrained 
vigor, Professor Lynn has attempted in the body of this new “essay on 
French colonial policy” to shed “new light . . . on the work of Moustier, the 
colonial policy of the Directory, Bonaparte’s plans for Louisiana, and the 
closing of [the port of] New Orleans.” All cardinal points included within 
this prospective compass have been well developed through ample references 
to source materials. Evidence that a large amount of documentary research 
has been done to produce such a work is unmistakable and it is this feature 
that gives the book its greatest value. 

Those interested in political and diplomatic history will read with lively 
satisfaction the narrative that does not overlook, as political and diplomatic 
studies are so often wont to do, the domestic situations producing interna- 
tional complications. 

Although the excellence of this contribution must be admitted, as one leaves 
the straightaway of the narrative and turns to the footnote references be- 
setting hazards are immediately encountered. The most important references 
to archives have been abbreviated producing strange combinations of English 
letters that suggest Egyptian hieroglyphics. To decipher these combinations 
the reader is expected to ricochet backwards, possibly examining hundreds of 
pages, and eventually to find the original citation to this particular group of 
documents. No author, it would seem to this reviewer, should expect to con- 
sume the time of his reader in any such fashion. 

Again, regardless of how traditional the practice, the use of op. cit. and 
loc. cit. must, likewise, be condemned. Such unjustifiable consumption of a 
reader’s time and patience should be condemned until the custom becomes 
archaic. 

Professor Lynn’s bibliography is comprehensive and the index adequate. 

H. B. CARROLL. 

The University of Texas. 


Esteves, Ramon de Castro, Historia de Correos y Telégrafos de la Repiblica 
Argentina, Tomo I. (Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos de Correos y 
Telégrafos, 1934, pp. 236.) 

This first volume of a very important work on a phase of the social history 
and pre-history of Argentina by the president of the Argentine Association 
of Historical Studies brings the history of the mails and telegraphs down 
to the period of the establishment of state communication systems in the 
period of nationalism. Future volumes will trace the development of the in- 
stitution through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A series of highly 
artistic drawings based on archaeological data by Amadeo Dell’Acqua lends 
vividness to the textual materials. 

This first volume falls into eight chapters: The first describes the roads, 
the runners, rest stations, equipment, and instructions of the postmen, espe- 
cially in ancient Peru and Mexico, in detail. Next the origins and organiza- 
tion of the Spanish mail system are recounted. Its connection with the 
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Spanish continental system and its organization on a monopoly basis, with 
an account of the families most prominent in handling the mails in Spanish 
America are the leading items here discussed. Then follows a very interest- 
ing chapter on the Laws of the Indias as they relate to the mails, interesting 
especially both because of the light it throws upon the working of the colonial 
administrative mind and because of the many sidelights it sheds upon colonial 
life and organization. The fourth chapter gives an account of the person- 
alities and acts of the several Postmasters General during colonial times, 
and also of the various devices and inventions they employed to carry out 
their commissions. The subject of the fifth chapter is the retarded develop- 
ment of the mails in the Rio de la Plata region, the debt owed to Basavilbaso 
for his energy in establishing a postal system, and especially the quickening 
influence of communications upon the cultural development of Argentina and 
Uruguay at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when these countries 
first began to partake adequately of European civilization. The last three 
chapters are concerned chiefly with the influence of the mail system upon 
geographic knowledge, upon the building of roads and bridges, and upon the 
development of the means of land and water transportation. 

The work is truly a social history and is alive in every chapter with inter- 
esting technological, political, economic, social, and psychological details that 
throw much desired light upon the life and institutions of the Indians, the 
conquistadores, the colonists, the criollos, and the Spanish administrators. It 
is well documented and carries excellent bibliographies and an index. It was 
awarded the gold medal of the fourth American Congress of History meeting 
in Buenos Aires in 1933. 

L. L. BERNARD. 

Washington University. 


Maxwell, Bertram W., The Soviet State. (Topeka: Steves & Wayburn, 1934, 
pp. xvi, 383.) 

The volume at hand constitutes a study of the government of Soviet Rus- 
sia, chiefly as of the present day, and of the citizen thereunder. Part I of the 
book deals with the first subject, Part II with the second. A good deal has 
been written of recent years about the New Man and the New Woman and 
his or her manifold and varying experiences under Bolshevism, so that the 
position of the Russian citizen would seem to have been reasonably well cov- 
ered. Not so much has been written about the government of the Soviets, 
presumably because the legal institutions have not been thought to amount 
to a great deal. Whatever the reason, that field has been slighted if not 
ignored. Professor Maxwell has performed a worth while task in calling 
attention to and analyzing the organs of government of Soviet Russia. By 
this it is not meant to imply that the second part of his book is not well 
done, but only that the first part needed more especially to be done. 

Further, he has performed this task quite creditably. In his preface he 
set for himself the goal of avoiding ideological outcroppings of his own and 
of producing “an impartial representation of political, social, and legal con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia today.” One who reads the volume will agree with- 
out reservation that he has succeeded in suppressing to an unusual degree his 
own attitude toward the Bolshevist experiment. Moreover, the occasional 
opinions which are given expression are so patently fair and unprejudiced 
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that one is likely to wish that the author had included a larger measure of 
his own reactions. If the book has an outstanding fault, indeed, it may be 
found in a perhaps too close adherence to the laws and decrees which con- 
fessedly provide its primary source. 

Having said this, the reviewer should hasten to say further that, notwith- 
standing the somewhat formal tone which the study assumes by reason of 
the author’s desire to achieve complete objectivity, the book on the whole is 
very well done. It presents effectively a multitude of facts concerning mat- 
ters in which there does not always inhere a great deal of intrinsic interest. 
Moreover, the plan of approach and the method of organization combine to 
develop the work in a manner thoroughly logical. In sum, Professor Maxwell 
has produced a compact and orderly study in a field in which there was ade- 
quate room for investigation, and his book unquestionably is one of the best 
of those recently published on Russia. 

Roscoe C. MARTIN. 

The University of Texas. 


Ewing, John B., Job Insurance. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1933, pp. 263.) 

In this book the purposes and problems connected with the Wisconsin Act 
for unemployment insurance are considered in the setting of European and 
American experience with unemployment insurance and relief. The recurring 
theme of the book is that the dominant purposes of the Wisconsin Act, the 
prevention of unemployment and “employment assurance,” should prevail in 
any program of unemployment “insurance.” It is argued that there is an in- 
dustrial responsibility for unemployment reserves and a social responsibility 
for relief and that the two responsibilities should be separately recognized. 
Though admitting that the possibilities of prevention of unemployment 
through encouragement to employers to stabilize employment may be exag- 
gerated, the author believes the possibilities for stabilization and prevention 
are sufficient to justify the emphasis placed by the Wisconsin Act on these 
purposes. There is disagreement, therefore, with Professor Douglas’ conten- 
tion that workers should contribute to reserve funds, and it is argued that 
there is still less justification for state contributions. 

A thorough treatment of the movement for unemployment reserves in Wis- 
consin is given in Chapter 2. The ever-present administrative problems 
arising in compulsory programs of unemployment insurance are adequately 
treated, and the methods devised for meeting these problems in Wisconsin 
are set forth. The importance of employment exchanges in relation to em- 
ployment stabilization is particularly emphasized. 

The book will serve as a useful handbook. Appendices add to this value 
of the book. Improvements in organization and style would have made the 
book more readable. 

EMMETTE S. REDFORD. 

The University of Texas. 


Chapman, John M., Concentration of Banking. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, pp. xv, 388.) 

The worst period of bank failures known in this or any other country has 

occurred in the United States since 1920. These events have proved that there 
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is something fundamentally and radically unsound about our system of bank- 
ing. The unit banks have ceased to meet modern needs with the result that 
sections of our country have been left without adequate banking facilities. 
There is scarcely a district today which has not felt in some way the effect 
of these numerous bank failures. 

Mr. Chapman’s book is most timely in its appearance. With the passage 
of the Banking Act of 1933, national banks were given their first opportunity 
to establish branches in rural communities under the authority of federal law 
and without working through or consolidating with state banks. If the his- 
tory of banking teaches anything, it surely demonstrates that branch banking 
is most certain to make progress in the future despite the existence of oppos- 
ing prejudices and obstacles. 

In Concentration of Banking the author has outlined the causes for the ex- 
pansion of the concentration movement. The history of branch banking in 
the United States has been treated, bank mergers accounted for, chain and 
group banking discussed, and in their consideration both the legal and eco- 
nomic factors have been taken into account. Special attention has been 
given to the branch banking developments in the state of California, where 
much interest in the movement has been demonstrated. In his consideration 
of the various phases of the concentration movement the author has treated 
them in their relationship to our banking system as a whole, and in each case 
he offers arguments for and against the movement, 

The generous statistical apparatus appearing throughout the volume 
evokes admiration for the author’s industry and zeal. The profusion of 
digits in the text of many of the pages and the frequent appearance of charts 
and tables all add to the book’s solid merit without greatly detracting from 
the author’s readable style. It is possible that all readers may not concur 
with the diagnosis presented, however, neither bankers nor economists will 
be likely to ignore this volume. 

Stuart A. MacCorkKLe. 

The University of Texas. 


Tufts, James Hayden, America’s Social Morality. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1933, pp. x, 376.) 

This book represents a serious attempt to evaluate the public and private 
ethics of the United States. It is an ambitious undertaking. And though it 
may not meet the expectations of everyone, it offers a series of convenient 
appraisals from which exceptions may be taken or amendments added. In 
the main, the author has relied upon a few fundamental works and a rich 
personal experience. The work is written in simple, understandable language 
and suffers, from the viewpoint of the scholar, from lack of fineness of 
distinction. 

The chapters relating to business ethics are timely, in that they seek an 
explanation of the real causes of economic depression. Yet, there is here no 
contribution to the problem of the business cycle. Indeed, one would say 
that the author has only scratched the surface, that he ought to familiarize 
himself with the writings of men like Veblen and Boucke. His is only a 
fugitive knowledge of the sad story of railroad and banking history of the 
past sixty years. A much better synthesis of this phase could be secured 
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from an acquaintance of Mathew Josephson’s recent book, or even from some 
of the masterpieces of the old muckrakers. 

The best portion of this work is the discussion of the more purely so- 
ciological subjects, such as marriage and divorce, prohibition, prostitution, 
crime and gambling. Even here, there is not the sure philosophic grasp that 
ought to accompany an attempt to synthesize so elusive a concept as public 
morality. In political theory, he has apparently tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of eighteenth century liberalism. However, this fact does 
not injure the discussion, for his purpose was not to propagandize but to 
interpret. And since the effective philosophy of this country is still that of 
the individualists, an interpretation from that viewpoint is essential to a true 
understanding of the social mores of the United States. 

In all fairness to the author, it should be admitted that he has sought 
to stick his fist up among the stars. If he did not succeed in reaching an 
effective elevation, he should not be unconscionably condemned. Reaching 
out across an half-dozen fields of social science, he quite naturally will be 
unable to satisfy the respective specialists of those disciplines. But his work 
represents a worthy attempt to pull together the loose strings of social 
knowledge. 

CorTez A. M. EwIne. 

University of Oklahoma. 


White, Max R., Water Supply Organization in the Chicago Region. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. xi, 170.) 

In recent years the peculiar problems engendered by the rise of the 
metropolis in America have claimed more and more attention of social sci- 
entists, with the result that several pioneering studies in that field have ap- 
peared to bear witness to its increasing importance. Among the leaders in 
these metropolitan explorations, as in sundry other fields of activity, is the 
University of Chicago group which directs the series called “Social Science 
Studies.” The present volume, which has been preceded by several sig- 
nificant works on the Chicago Region, is Study No. 30 in that series. 

Dr. White’s approach to his problem is thoroughly workmanlike. Treating 
first of the Chicago Region and its water systems, the author proceeds in 
turn to an examination of the abundance and quality of water supplies, the 
operation of the water systems, and the matters of personnel and finance. 
Then leaving Chicago and its environs temporarily, he summarizes on the 
water systems of certain other metropolitan areas. Finally, he returns to 
draw his conclusions together into one chapter, and to present the feasible 
alternatives for bringing order out of the chaos which characterizes the Chi- 
cago Region. His work thus presents a well-rounded but concise picture of 
the organization and operation of the 168 water systems which do business 
in that Region. 

In his preface, Dr. White expresses the hope that his study will prove to 
be something more than a treatment of water systems alone, that it will 
make “some small contribution” to the solution of the problems of metro- 
politan relationships. That he has not been too ambitious in his aspirations 
will be granted at once by one who scans the pages of his book. The facts 
there recorded relate particularly to the problem of water supply, but inci- 
dentally they add materially to the mass of information already available 
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concerning the organization and operation of the governments of the Region. 
Well planned and capably executed, this study is a worthy companion to 
those on metropolitan problems which have preceded it in Chicago’s Social 
Science Series. 
Roscoe C. MARTIN. 
The University of Texas. 


Breckinridge, S. P., The Family and the State. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 565.) 

The value of a knowledge of social laws for social workers has become in- 
creasingly recognized within the past several years. As social work has be- 
come more and more elevated to the status of a profession there has arisen a 
demand for information concerning the legal limitations attached to the job. 
Whereas formerly it was considered that a willing heart and an urge to “do 
good” was all that was needed in the way of equipment for the social worker, 
at the present time the social worker is coming to be recognized as a tech- 
nician, a social engineer, trained and equipped to do a specialized task. An 
essential part of this equipment involves a knowledge of social laws. 

The number of books containing a collection of the laws needed in social 
work is still comparatively small. For the most part the social worker must 
still consult the compiled statutes of the laws of his state in order to find the 
desired information. For this reason Miss Breckinridge’s work furnishes a 
very definite contribution to the literature dealing exclusively with social 
laws. The volume is a source book of laws defining the legal status of the 
family. The statutes of the state of Illinois especially are utilized to a con- 
siderable degree. Materials covered include the laws governing marriage 
and divorce, the rights of husband and wife, laws controlling property rights, 
legal relationship of the parent and child, adoption, and illigitimacy. 

The work should be of very definite value to social workers and teachers 
of social work courses in Illinois, and to a less degree, to those employed in 
the profession in other parts of the country. 

J. J. RHYNE. 

University of Oklahoma. 


Murdock, G. P., Our Primitive Contemporaries. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934, pp. 614.) 

The study of cultures never fails to reveal interesting divergent culture 
traits among primitive tribal groups or among highly civilized peoples. Even 
though the framework of all cultures may tend to conform to a pattern, the 
details of that framework may vary widely from area to area. A study of 
the cultures of primitive tribal groups offers what is perhaps the most chal- 
lenging phase of all cultures. Such studies are not only valuable in their 
own right but they offer at the same time valuable additions to available 
materials dealing with the evolution of cultures. 

Our Primitive Contemporaries should be of considerable value in adding to 
our store of knowledge of primitive cultural groups, as well as in affording 
an interesting picture of the type of life of some of our contemporaries who 
are more or less completely removed from the influence of modern civilization. 
The volume is in the form of case studies of eighteen primitive tribes in 
widly scattered parts of the world. A possible criticism of the book may be 
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found in the attempt to cover too large a number of tribes in a volume of 
600 pages. Such a procedure obviously prevents an exhaustive consideration 
of any one tribal group. 
J. J. RHYNE. 
University of Oklahoma. 


BOOK NOTES 


Los Portugueses en Buenos Aires Siglo XVII, by R. de Lafuente Machain 
(Libreria Cervantes, Buenos Aires, 1933, pp. 175), attempts to settle finally 
an old question—that of the influence of the Portuguese in the founding and 
development of Buenos Aires. The city has always been one of the least 
Spanish and Spanish America. Lacking in precious metals and not having 
Indians suitable for the development of Encomiendos, it at first led a pre- 
carious existence, and later depended very largely upon commerce for its 
development. From the date of its founding it contained a considerable pro- 
portion of Portuguese, which mounted to 15 per cent (not counting others of 
Portuguese descent) in the seventeenth century. Successive conquests of the 
city by the Portuguese and the Dutch, and illicit trade with European coun- 
tries, increased the non-Spanish elements in the population, but the Portu- 
guese always remained second to the Spanish in importance. Having colonies 
of their own nearby, they did much to promote the early growth of the city, 
and they left a permanent mark commercially and ethnically upon the city. 
The author has given us a scholarly summary of the documentary evidence 
bearing upon this question, as well as a list of all the Portuguese families of 
the city in the seventeenth century of which there is record and brief his- 
tories of each family. In addition there are six chapters on the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch conquests of the country, the founding of the city, 
the Portuguese influences, and the social life of the city. This last chapter 
carries a good sociological analysis. L. L. B. 


The City-Manager Profession is the title of a book of 143 pages published 
in 1934 by The University of Chicago Press. The authors are Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Director and Assistant Director respectively of 
the International City Managers’ Association. Briefly, the volume sketches 
the emergence of municipal administration in America from the wilderness 
of Jacksonian dogma, proceeding then in turn to “The Position of City Man- 
ager,” “Qualifications for City Managership,” “Training for City Manager- 
ship,” “The Selection of a City Manager,” “The International City Managers’ 
Association and Its Activities,” “Analysis of City Managers in the Service,” 
and “City Management as a Profession.” Appended are a directory of man- 
ager cities and managers, the constitution and by-laws of the Managers’ 
Association, the managers’ code of ethics, “Suggested Forms for Use in Se- 
lecting a City Manager,” and a selected bibliography on city management. In 
a sense, the present work brings certain portions of Professor White’s The 
City Manager down to date, though this is by no means its only important 
service. Incorporating little that is new, it nevertheless brings together be- 
tween two covers much of what is most significant about manager govern- 
ment. In so doing it performs a function which is quite worthwhile. No prac- 
tical administrator, no student of municipal affairs, no person who aspires to 
enter the public service, should be without this volume. R. C. M. 
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In Wanted: Intelligent Local Self-Government (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), Mr. George O. Fairweather has written a scathing, 
though on the whole good-natured, attack on metropolitan political parties, 
More especially, the author is concerned with the party system of Chicago, 
which he finds to be feudalistic in character. He discusses the defects of the 
system as it currently operates, pointing out the flaws known to students of 
politics, then suggests a plan whereby these evils might be remedied by the 
simple expedient of having the parties returned to the people. One wishes, 
on finishing the book, that there were some chance of approaching the Utopia 
which Mr. Fairweather seeks. One wishes, that is, that the human nature 
responsible for the present party feudal system would be found on re-exam- 
ination to have changed so markedly as to make feasible the application of 
our author’s ideas. Whether it has so changed, or whether it is likely to 
change by so great a measure any time soon, is open to grave question. 

R. C. M. 


Bernard, L. L., and Bernard, Jesse, Sociology and the Study of Interna- 
tional Relations (St. Louis, Washington University, 1934, pp. 115), is a re- 
print of a report prepared for the Committee on International Relations of 
the Social Science Research Council. The report is a summary of the con- 
tributions made to the various fields of International Relations by the re- 
search scholars in Sociology. An attempt is also made to determine what 
percentage of articles published by sociological journals as well as what per- 
centage of sociology theses deal with subjects in the field of international 
relations. This small report contains an excellent commentary upon works 
in the field of sociology. The principle works are cited and briefly summar- 
ized. However, the contribution thus made is one in the field of sociology. 
The volume does not contribute to the field of international relations. The 
whole field of political science is dealt with only in the terms set forth and 
exemplified by Beard and Merriam. The works in political science or inter- 
national relations cited in the volume do not in any sense offer a complete 
or workable bibliography in these subjects. R. J. D. 


Mi Actuacién Senatorial, 1921-1931 (Cultural, S.A., Havana, 1931), by 
Antonio Bravo y Correoso, presents copies of the chief bills bearing upon 
social legislation which he has introduced during his senatorial career in 
Cuba, together with the arguments made by him in their support. These bills 
deal with such subjects as the vote for women; reform of the courts, of the 
criminal law, and of the civil service; the establishment of museums, of a 
school for the blind; social insurance; legal rights of women; working condi- 
tions; public services; public charities, etc. This practice by outstanding 
Latin-Americans of publishing a formal record of their public careers is a 
praiseworthy method both of recording history in a convenient form and of 
giving an account of their public behavior to their constituents. L. L. B. 








